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Summer Conference, 1938 


HE Summer Conference of the Institute of Public Administration 

will be held in Wills Hall, Stoke Bishop, Bristol, from 15th to 

18th July, 1938, under the Chairmanship of Sir Josiah Stamp, 
G.C.B., G.B.E., F.B.A., President of the Institute. 


The following papers will be discussed : — 
Friday, 15th July 
10.30 a.m. and 2.15 p.m. 
SocIAL TRENDS IN RURAL AREAS: ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROBLEMS 
(a) General Survey: L. Elmhirst (Dartington Hall). 
(b) Education: Henry Morris, M.A. (Education 
Secretary, Cambridgeshire County Council). 
(c) Transport and Allied Subjects: Edward 
Stead, A.M.I.C.E., F.S.I. (County Surveyor, 
Somersetshire County Council). page 251 


Saturday, 16th July 
IO a.m. 
PROBLEMS OF. TRAINING FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
(a) The Civil Service: Sir Henry Bunbury, K.C.B. 
(formerly Comptroller and Accountant-General 
of the Post Office). 


(b) Local Government: L. Hill, C.B.E., M.A. 
(General Secretary, National Association of 
Local Government Officers). 

(c) Selection and Education for the Administrative 
Class: Prof. Ernest Barker, Litt.D., D.Lit., 
LL.D. (Professor in Political Science, Cam- 
bridge University). 

(d) American Experience: Dr. Henry Reining, 
Jr. (Educational Director, National Institute 
of Public Affairs, Washington), and Arthur 
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Fleming (Director, School of Public Affairs at 
The American University). 

Monday, 18th July 

IO a.m. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PoRTS 

(a) Government Relations with Docks and 

Harbours: A. T. V. Robinson, C.B., C.B.E. 
(Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Transport). 

(b) Bristol Docks: R. H. Jones, O.B.E. (General 
Manager, Bristol Docks). 

(c) The Small Port: Basil Marsden-Smedley, B.A. 
(Member of the L.C.C., and formerly a member 
of Transport Advisory Council). 

(d) A Historical Survey: H. L. Beales, M.A. 
(Reader in Economic History, London School 
of Economics). 
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Social Trends in Rural Areas : 


Administrative Problems 


(a) General Survey 
By L. K. Ermuirst, M.A., C.C. 
Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon 
[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute of 
Public Adminstration, Bristol, July, 1938 | 


eM decision of your Institute to devote a whole session to the 
subject of administration in rural areas may be taken as some- 
thing more than one of practical wisdom and foresight. It is a very 
proper act of piety. For although the very colour and pattern of 
administration in this country seem to be of the great industrial 
town and the densely populated city, the origins of many of our most 
distinctive political institutions lie away back a thousand years, when 
towns were almost unknown and the Saxon village and its political, 
economic, social and religious organisation gave rise to the manor 
court, the hundred moot and the shire court. The parish with its 
“nine men,’’ or vestry, was somewhat later the symbol of a com- 
munal consciousness and of civic administration under Plantagenet, 
Tudor and Stuart. For more than ten centuries there has been in 
rural areas no abrupt break but a continuous evolution and modifica- 
tion of this ancient administrative pattern. Our national parlia- 
mentary system sprang out of it, for the borough was once a fortified 
village and the shire was a group of village communities. 

In dealing with the rural administration of to-day we need to 
rub up our historical sense, and to pay due respect to our forefathers, 
who in some of their planning were perhaps wiser than we. 

Our immediate practical purpose must be, however, to sift out 
from a host of allied trends those social movements which are of chief 
significance in any general picture. This survey must in its turn 
supply a background to the remarks of Mr. Morris on education and 
Mr. Stead on transport, since these are perhaps the two most signifi- 
cant and permeating influences in modern rural evolution. I dare 
not therefore use my limited time for a special discussion of housing, 
health, school and leisure services or digress over specific economic 
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interests like farming, forestry, transport and rating, but I propose 
to confine myself to social trends, to outline and diagnose the present 
position, and then in the light of this to project your attention away 
from the immediate into the future. What, I want to ask, is the 
quality you desire in your society of the future, and out of what 
kinds of individual and community backgrounds are you likely to 
achieve this quality? Do our present trends lead in positive or nega- 
tive directions, judged by the standards I hope to suggest? Do we 
drift, or do we first diagnose and then plan? 

As public officials or representatives it is so easy to become 
immersed in the detail of administration, that an opportunity, such 
as this in Bristol, to step outside and to take stock of the general 
position is surely well worth while. 

What then do we include in the term ‘‘ a rural area ’’? Some of 
you will say: an area which as yet no urban council has found it 
profitable to absorb, the skim after the cream is gone. But for 
administrative purposes we still have what are called rural districts, 
and though in my conclusion I may sketch a type of community life 
in which we shall have grown beyond this sharp distinction between 
rural and urban, we must survey things as they are. 

The outstanding problem of our rural areas to-day in the field 
of administration is that, although population is thinly spread and 
sometimes on the decline, there is an ever-increasing demand for 
social services comparable in quality to those of large urban and 
industrial centres, and a lack of assessability and rateability upon 
which alone to establish and operate them. Sparseness of population 
is not a new phenomenon in rural areas, nor is the drift of the 
low-paid to the towns; what is new is this challenge to us to provide 
roads and transport facilities, water and power supplies, schools and 
health and leisure services of a standard never demanded or expected 
before. Typical of the confused thinking that often conceals the 
real issue is the following: A lawyer representing a local owner 
protested, at a Ministry of Health inquiry, against a scheme for a 
village sewage disposal plant put forward by the Parish Council. 
** Such a scheme,”’ he said, ‘‘ would be a positive menace to the 
tourist traffic,’ since holiday visitors to Devon would feel that they 
had been deprived of some of the truest symbols of rural felicity, 
lack of any baths, drains or water supplies from the tap. 

The second phenomenon with which we have to deal is that of 
population change. I say change, because most people would be 
astonished to learn that our rural areas probably carry a higher 
population to-day than at any time since the opening of the century. 
In spite of considerable encroachments upon their area by urban 
authorities, in spite too of the drift of the low-paid rural workers to 
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the town, and of the decline in the number of children in the average 
labouring family through the rapid post-War spread of the knowledge 
of birth control in country districts, there has been a steady increase. 
This is mainly due to improved transport facilities which now enable 
the town worker to live in the country. In 1871 the population in 
rural districts of England and Wales was 8.7 millions, or about 22 per 
cent. of the total population. In 1goz the figure stood at 7.5 millions, 
or 23 per cent.; it increased in 1911 to 7.9 millions, fell slightly to 
7-85 millions in 1921, and rose, in spite of a further decline in area, 
to 8 millions in 1931, which is approximately 20 per cent. of the 
population. We have no reason to think this upward trend in actual 
numbers has stopped, and good reason to believe that the new services 
now slowly but surely finding their way into rural areas will tend 
to prolong it indefinitely. There is, it is true, a tendency during a 
depression for young folk, unemployed in the town, to return to 
their farm or country homes, where available, to weather the storm, 
or to stay on in the country and help instead of moving away as they 
normally would. Here we badly need more regional studies so that 
we can with greater accuracy find out where and why a given trend 
is up or down. 

What then of the alarmist controversy over the decline in rural 
population and in the number of skilled agricultural workers? Of 
the first it is well to admit that there may be and probably are marginal 
areas of country, especially in the highlands of Wales and Scotland, 
with low rateability, on very poor soils and away from industrial 
centres, with a scattered and poverty-stricken population, where a 
careful survey might show that there are good social, economic and 
administrative reasons for depopulating the area, or at least for 
regrouping the existing folk. A thorough survey of certain marginal 
rural areas in America led to just such steps, and I remember a case 
of a man who lived by receiving two county council grants, one for 
the use of his cart and horse for driving his children a long distance 
to school every day, and the other for the use of the same horse and 
cart to mend the road over which he drove and which he alone used. 
Over the second trend, the decline in the number of agricultural 
workers, a further warning is necessary, since such a decline is often 
used to illustrate the decay of our agriculture. On this point the 
present Minister of Agriculture speaking to a professional audience, 
reminded them that although the number of persons engaged in 
agriculture had declined considerably, home agricultural production 
had actually increased by at least 14 per cent. over the last 40 years, 
despite the fall in man power. There are two main contributory 
causes for the decline in rural workers, the first, mentioned above, 
the demand of the worker for more tolerable housing conditions, 
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higher wages and better schools and social services all round, and 
secondly the necessity of the farmer to mechanise and rationalise his 
processes in order to employ what labour he has more efficiently and 
thus to cut down his costs of production. The figures for agricultural 
labour in Devon, for instance, have fallen by around 20 per cent. 
during the last five years. This trend is due in part to both of these 
reasons and also to the fact that many small farmers have not the 
capital, the extra land, or the knowledge necessary to enable them 
to re-model their whole enterprise for more efficient production, and 
therefore they tend to dismiss their labour and to sweat themselves 
and their children in a grim battle to exist. These tragic circumstances 
we must gravely deplore, but they do not alter the fact that the decline 
of persons engaged in agriculture may sometimes prove a positive 
social and economic gain to rural areas, and not the opposite. An 
agricultural worker’s cottage rented at 3s. a week tends to be worth 
only that figure and to be a constant liability to the local authority 
in a variety of ways. 

This leads on to two further points about agriculture, sometimes 
disregarded. The well-being of agriculture is essentially a vital factor 
in the total well-being of any rural area, but it would be a fatal blunder 
to assume that this must mean retaining or adding to a labour supply 
entirely surplus to the economic needs of the industry. Worse still, 
the establishment by the State of uneconomic family small-holding 
units may operate against a healthy industrial trend in the direction 
of higher wages and of greater efficiency of production. No one, 
in order to solve unemployment, has suggested opening family- 
operated coalpits, and no one would dare to face a trade union in 
an organised industry with any such suggestion. A decline of rural 
living, and its counterpart, the massing of workers in large urban 
centres, needs to be tackled from a wider viewpoint than ever before, 
and these rural trends are, I suggest, beginning to point the way 
towards a new kind of outlook altogether. 

In some areas then, in spite of a decline in agricultural and rural 
craft employment (and I include here employment in woodlands, 
since probably not more than a third of these have remained, since 
the War, in efficient operation), there are still signs of an increase in 
rural population. At least two factors operate here. the first being 
the gradual development of improved rural roads, transport facilities, 
better schools and other services, and the second the post-War 
mobility of population and industry. Mr. Brinley Thomas points 
out that, comparing the Royal Commission figures, there was between 
the years 1923 and 1937 an increase of nearly 43 per cent. in the 
number of insured workers, excluding agriculturists, in the London 
and Home Counties area, and of 28 per cent. in the Midlands area, 
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and a decrease of over 4 per cent. in South Wales. An entirely 
unplanned reshuffle of this kind brings in its train every sort of 
nightmare problem to rural administrative bodies. For want of 
urban housing planned to meet the sudden demand of some new-built 
factory, sporadic and dormitory development springs up along every 
country road in the newly developing regions. This kind of industrial 
mobility presents a new phenomenon, and mention of it is made here 
only for the reason that the trend it sets up might well be harnessed 
to the positive building up of social welfare, and not the opposite. 

If, then, the total population slowly declines and modern roads 
and transport prove that rural areas can attract people from the towns 
to live, many urban areas may have to face a new problem of 
emigration and a decrease in resident population. 

If we add to these two facts a third, that rural areas now want 
social services comparable to those of the town, and that we are 
beginning to recognise their right to have them, these factors of 
sparseness of population in some rural areas, decline and shift 
in others, begin to demand our special attention. In the past we 
imagined that the countryside did not need social services, and that 
it was only because of the close concentration of families in urban 
centres that the need of social services arose at all. We initiated 
them first as palliatives to slum conditions, and we have developed 
them till almost overnight we have begun to regard them as the right 
of every citizen, urban or rural. Our attitude of taking for granted 
that there were no rural slums, no health problems in the country, 
no need for educational facilities beyond the 3 R’s and one-teacher 
schools, no poverty that was not bearable in the fresh air, has received 
one corrective after another as the true picture has begun to emerge 
in facts and figures. The townsman’s attitude has been, and is still, 
too often reflected in the minds of the rural authorities. But the 
story that you will hear of the changes which roads and transport, 
even in their present state, are effecting in one direction, and the new 
central and senior schools in mainly rural areas in another, will 
serve to call seriously in question this old attitude. The necessity 
to supply these services to rural areas faces us, but on what principles, 
at what cost, and to a population increasing, stationary or declining ? 

Two facts at least are obvious: first, that there is much leeway 
to be made up as between existing urban and the present shortage 
of rural services, and secondly, that the more scattered the popula- 
tion the greater the technical difficulties, and therefore the capital 
cost of providing all social services. Here J wish to make a slight 
digression. The lowest rent, for instance, for a rural council house 
tends to be around 7s. per week, plus rates. It is ordinarily computed 
by sociologists that a man should not have to spend more than one- 
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sixth of his wage in rent and rates. The wages paid to rural workers 
are usually not sufficient to cover the rent and rates applying in most 
rural areas and still leave enough to enable families financially to 
make full use even of existing social services. It thus becomes a 
serious matter for the administrator when he has to raise additional 
rates to provide for the new social services now being demanded. 
Here again we need some much better established principle upon 
which the central government can subsidise rural services from the 
central exchequer. At present this process still tends to be uneven 
and the poorest rural areas are often entirely unable to raise that 
proportion of capital cost that would earn exchequer grants. The 
so-called subsidies to agriculture I am not calling in question, but 
they are often considered as the medium whereby inequalities between 
rural and urban are made up. An elementary examination of their 
distribution will show how fallacious this argument is. 

Some idea of the wide margin of difference that may exist between 
urban and rural areas can be obtained when we compare, for instance, 
the problems and cost of the state-aided aeroplane ambulance and 
medical services to the highlands and islands of Scotland, with the 
chances of co-ordinated medical services of specialists, general prac- 
titioners, clinics and hospitals in a town of even medium size. This 
is an extreme case, but every time someone sets up his bungalow 
on a cheap site far away from an existing village or hamlet all the 
administrative problems of servicing are multiplied, not excluding 
the major one of cost. It is obvious that rural water supplies are 
expensive to create and far more expensive to distribute than in a 
town, that tapping the grid is beyond the purse of most rural areas, 
and therefore that electricity only slowly finds its way into the rural 
home. I know of a village, which is typical of many, where there 
has been an acute shortage of houses and certain other elementary 
services, but where the authorities hesitate to act for fear that the 
existing population and employment may decline and leave heavy 
debts on their hands with no rateable cover. New schools, playing 
fields, electricity, water and sewage schemes, all these come within the 
same category, for they are expensive to set up and operate and 
sheer waste if the population for which they are established slowly 
or suddenly decamps. 

To sum up the trends, they fall under two heads, the new mobility 
of industry and the new mobility of folks, where in the past each was 
tied to this or that apparently immovable site. The existence and 
growth of some ten industrial trading estates, nearly all established 
since the Great War, is indicative of this new flexibility. We know 
that people will not hesitate, if facilities are available, to reside in 
a rural area and to travel five, ten, fifteen or more miles to work, 
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rather than go on living in a large town. Can these two trends be 
turned in a social direction and the decisions of industry and of 
people be guided for the purpose? All evidence would seem to show 
that the choice is now in the hands of the administrator, since he 
controls the provision of most of the services. Hitherto, the social 
services meekly followed in the wake of problems already created 
by industry and individuals, but now society itself is, for the first 
time in history perhaps, in a position to give a lead and even to 
prevent some of these problems arising, but on what basis? To what 
end? And on what principle of planning? For without forethought 
and planning the chaos and drift will continue 


What kind of civilisation is it that we as a democracy are looking 
for, and do we know yet enough of the basic needs of the individual 
citizen and his normal group needs, social and economic, to plan 
wisely on his behalf? I have tried to develop the subject of psycho- 
logical need elsewhere! but here I must be content with a bald 
statement. 


The basic qualities of that wealth of distinctive individuality that 
we ought to be able to guarantee and promote under a democracy 
must include a certain balance of characteristics, such as forbearance, 
dependability, civic and social enthusiasm and general alertness of 
intellect and feeling. These qualities spring most naturally from life 
as a member of a group. Such a group must be neither too limited 
in function, size and outlook, nor too large to offer a simple focus 
around which such characteristics can flourish and function to the 
general benefit and enrichment of society. The family, the school, 
the small community, club, village, or small town are the typically 
British training grounds for social consciousness. As adults human 
beings vary in their capacity to serve, or to attach themselves to, 
bigger social units or foci. There are, therefore, good psychological 
as well as economic and social reasons for the development of 
innumerable medium-sized communities. Economically they must be 
large enough and sufficiently compact to be adequately serviced at 
the lowest possible cost. But the mixture of men and women in them, 
engaged not only in agriculture but in many other kinds of industry, 
or using them for dormitory and home-making, will serve to widen 
individual horizons and enrich them from a social and a psycho- 
logical point of view as well. The addition of several small or of 
one or two large factory units will help to give a broader and better 
economic base, other things being equal. Smaller civic units could 
very well be ancillary to the existing larger urban centres and need 
not and should not be absorbed in the present octopus-like fashion. 


1 Some Social Implications in the Economic Planning of Agriculture. Proceedings 
of the Agricultural Economic Society, Vol. 3, No. 3. 
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These ‘‘ great wens ’’ cannot be immediately liquidated, but they have 
mostly grown in their turn too large and ill-planned to offer economi- 
cally a full range of social services. If they already have a popula- 
tion of say over 50,000 they should be green-belted where they stand. 

My thesis is therefore that the law of diminishing returns probably 
operates in the psychological, esthetic and social as well as in the 
economic world, and favours the deliberate planning of communities 
and of regions, which are not too small, isolated or restricted in 
function and not too large to deny to the individual privileges he 
ought to enjoy; and that the sooner we use all our available experience 
to discover basic principles and to think ahead in these matters the 
better. Welwyn, Letchworth and Corby in England, Greenbelt and 
Heightstown in America, offer direct experience on the road, but it 
is the provider of public services who must ultimately calculate the 
cost and show the way. The planning of a whole county for the 
wise grouping of senior schools, and of the country for national 
fitness campaign administration, these also are examples of a new 
determination to look ahead. I cannot do better than quote here 
from the Warburton Lectures of Sir Gwilym Gibbon.? He says: 
** There lies a real danger to sound democracy unless we can in some 
way evolve smaller units big enough to combine a fair number of 
interests and to evoke a genuine public spirit, yet small enough to 
enable the ordinary man readily to understand their problems and 
for many a one to take an active part in their activities. . . . I do 
not suggest that each of these units should be units of independent 
local government. That, indeed, would be chaos. What I have in 
mind are small communities with some definite unity, with local 
patriotism which could possibly even be used for some purposes of 
local government, but which still more would be units for many 
neighbourly activities outside the ordinary functions of government, 
though some of them touching local government closely and all 
helping towards a community vigorous in mind and body.”’ 

How much more sensible it might be for large urban areas, after 
green-belting themselves, to find some new administrative basis for 
strengthening and servicing, perhaps even for enlarging, existing 
village units on their periphery, instead of ‘‘ drowning-out ’’ these 
precious foci of local loyalty and civic consciousness, and absorbing 
them wholesale into one drab sea of roofs, chimneys and smoke. 

Hitherto administration has followed in the wake of industry, 
which has chosen its own site, often upon some purely haphazard 
assumption or, in the effort to obtain an easy escape from areas which 
are heavily rated or in which trade unions are highly organised. Is 

2 Some Problems of Local Government. JOURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION, April, 1931, pp. 107-8. 
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it idle to suggest that it is to-day the turn of the administrator to take 
a hand, and to give a more definite lead on the basis of a careful 
analysis of human needs and means? Some industries can never 
move, like coal mining, some will always be extensive, like farming 
and forestry, but others can certainly be placed more wisely on the 
principles outlined above, to meet the psychological and material 
needs of a rich community life. 

This course of reasoning leads on to my two final conclusions, 
firstly, that at the base of all these social and economic considerations 
lies the land and the administration of it, and therefore the social 
control of its use. Nationalisation is a political issue which does not 
concern us here, but the proper control of the use to which all land 
is put, that is the primary responsibility of the community for our 
own and succeeding generations. To leave this choice to the decision 
of anyone, as at present, is gravely to default in our trusteeship. To 
the wise administrator the present situation must seem sheer social 
madness, and the uncertainties generated by it not only imperil the 
future of such industries as farming, market-gardening and forestry 
but enormously complicate the whole problem of administration and 
therefore of our democracy itself. New factories plant themselves 
anywhere, cities spread in any direction, main roads are still ribbon- 
built, civic and site planning hardly yet exist, the best agricultural land 
is used for housing whilst good positions for new community siting 
go unused. Less than 150 years ago men still did fealty at the manor 
court before they took full possession of the land they had inherited. 
For nearly a thousand years, therefore, the possession and occupation 
of land implied trusteeship to the Crown, the symbol of society as a 
whole. Whether for long-term security for our agricultural industry, 
including forestry, for national parks and playgrounds, and properly 
grouped housing development, or for a wise spread of industry, we 
surely need a national policy and a central statutory authority for 
the land. Such a body must be responsible to a Minister who can 
answer to us for this trusteeship. We shall need in addition, of course, 
regional centres for exercising wise social control over land use and 
some kind of kindred and subsidiary structure through which the 
principles which we have discussed can be applied, without undue 
delay, with flexibility and with initiative, and through which existing 
bodies can be co-ordinated. 

My second conclusion is only a corollary to the whole. As adminis- 
trators it is only with the utmost difficulty that we lift our noses 
from the grindstone, tie up our files, and climb some eminence 
from which we can view as a whole the society which we try to serve. 
I wonder whether we shall not discover that the function of fore- 
thought, for which we need continuous and detached research, 
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investigation and survey, we leave almost entirely unperformed. Not 
only must we attempt to inform ourselves as administrators but we 
must try to carry the average citizen with us and learn to practise 
the gentle art of persuasion. I shall end, therefore, with a plea that 
we encourage and push forward a trend already showing itself in 
some universities and colleges and aim at the establishment of schools 
of graduate training and research in public administration near every 
higher institution of learning in the country. Only then will our 
administration and our citizens be informed as they deserve to be in 
a live and creative democracy. There is no finer experience for 
young and enthusiastic men and women than, under wise guidance, 
to be put out after gradation into the field on some definite project 
of investigation, to observe and study all those problems that we see 
so clearly but have neither the time nor the means to investigate. 
Let the psychologists, the biologists, the economists, physiologists and 
historians form permanent institutes for the study of our social 
problems and bring us their findings. Then you will have a far 
more thorough and exact statement on rural trends than I have given 
you to-day and a body of administrative principle, based upon 
soundly interpreted, dependable facts, that should help us all to move 
forward with greater wisdom, and, in course of time, I hope, to look 
back at our present imperfect state, as to a grim nightmare of the 
past. 
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County Surveyor of Somerset, 


Vice-President of the National Association of Local Government Officers 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute of 
Public Administration, Bristol, July, 1938] 


S as particular matters discussed in this paper are of very great 
importance in the lives of the people who either earn their living 
by occupation in industry in a rural area or who merely live there 
as a convenience to themselves, though the latter class are, in general, 
in a better position to fend for themselves in providing the services 
desirable or essential to their daily lives. 
The services to be discussed are (1) Transport, (2) Water Supply 
and Sewerage, (3) Refuse Disposal, (4) Village Halls or Social 
Centres. 


Transport 


Everyone must be familiar with the fact that transport in one 
form or another affects the well-being of every single person in the 
Kingdom. Fifty or sixty years ago men were accustomed to walking 
long distances to and from their daily work, daily activities were 
confined to a limited radius from the home and amusements and 
recreations were less in number and largely local in character. 
Nowadays few people walk anywhere except purely as an exercise 
or recreation. The improvement in roads and road surfac.~ 1s so 
great that there are few bad roads anywhere in the country. The 
dustless roads make road travel very pleasurable and the smooth 
even surfaces leave little room for cyclists’ complaints. Cyclists are 
not registered, and there is therefore no accurate census of their 
numbers; it is, however, estimated that there are about Io million 
pedal cyclists in the United Kingdom. It is a safe assumption that 
a considerable proportion of the total are residents of rural areas 
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finding in the bicycle a handy and convenient method of providing 
their own transport to and from daily work. 

The outstanding feature of rural transport to-day for passengers 
and goods is the motor vehicle, comprising the motor cycle, the motor 
car (small and large, new or second-hand), the delivery van, the 
motor omnibus and the goods wagon. The enormous growth in the 
total number of these vehicles is now putting so great a strain on the 
carrying capacity of our roads that demands for either the widening 
of roads or the construction of new roads are so great as to be a 
financial embarrassment for the local authorities in charge of these 
services. Aided by the motor vehicle tradesmen in the urban centres 
can deliver goods over a very wide area so that shopping problems 
are considerably simplified. Rural portions of the country are now 
supplied with regular motor omnibus services, making it possible for 
country dwellers to reach their employment, do their shopping and 
obtain their amusements in the urban centres where these facilities 
abound. It may be assumed that wherever a paying passenger load 
exists one of the large motor companies will be willing to provide the 
facilities subject to the necessary consent of the Traffic Commissioners. 

An important consideration in transport is the question of taking 
children to and from school. In Somerset the County Education 
Committee as a general rule provide transport for school children 
in cases where the nearest school is more than two miles distant from 
their homes. In a number of cases bicycles are either provided or 
an annual monetary grant is made in order that the parents may 
provide a bicycle, but having regard to the Report on Road Safety 
among School Children, the Committee are not extending the pro- 
vision of bicycles as a means of transport of school children. Without 
doubt this is a wise decision. Where there is a suitable railway 
train service or a public motor omnibus service children are provided 
with season tickets. In quite a number of cases where train or public 
omnibus services are not available special vehicles are provided under 
contract. Where the number of children to be conveyed from some 
of the rural areas is small, ordinary motor cars are used. 

Under the Education Committee’s Scheme for Grouping and Re- 
organisation of Public Elementary Schools forty senior schools are to 
be provided. Each of these schools will serve surrounding villages 
within a radius of approximately six miles. About half the number 
of the schools will be situated in urban districts and the remainder in 
completely rural surroundings. The sites have been selected at centres 
where a minimum cost of conveyance of children will be involved. 
The junior scholars will remain in the former village schools which 
will be adapted and allocated for the purpose of junior and infant 
scholars. 
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The increase in transport facilities in rural areas has effected 
important changes in the lives of country dwellers; they are enabled 
to look further afield for employment, they have a wider market in 
which to make purchases, they can visit relatives and friends more 
often and in greater comfort and the scope of amusements has been 
vastly increased. Another result of the provision of modern 
transport facilities operates to a certain extent in the reverse direction 
since it has enabled the townsman to reside in the country going to 
and from the town for business and employment. 


Water Supply and Sewerage 

Two great disadvantages of country life are the haphazard and 
often precarious water supplies and the difficulty of properly dis- 
posing of sewage. In the towns the disadvantages do not exist as 
there is usually provided by the local authority both water at the 
tap and automatic disposal of wastes. In recent years improvement 
has taken place in rural water supplies but a great deal still remains 
to be done; progress is slower than is desirable chiefly on account 
of the cost of laying pipes to supply the scattered dwellings of rural 
areas. 

Drainage disposal by septic tank for the larger houses and by 
cesspool for the cottages is still common practice in rural areas and a 
proper system of sewerage is seldom provided until the community 
is really compelled to take adequate steps to remove what has become 
a menace.to health. 

The cost of water supply or of sewerage works provided for 
a particular parish is chargeable (with certain exceptions) on such 
parish as ‘‘ special expenses,’’ but the Local Government Act of 
1929 contains important provisions enabling both the rural district 
council and the county council to contribute towards the heavy 
burden frequently involved in providing a water supply and sewerage 
works the cost of which would otherwise fall entirely in the particular 
parish. This spreading of the cost has already resulted in extensions 
to the supply of the services in rural areas and it is to be hoped that 
greater progress still will be made in the not far distant future. 


Refuse Disposal 

The disposal of refuse in a rural area is in nearly all cases a 
difficult problem. Under the Public Health Act 1875 a rural district 
council are empowered to deal with house refuse in general and they 
may, not must, collect, except in cases where they have been directly 
ordered to by the Minister of Health. Refuse may broadly be divided 
into two classes, burnable and unburnable. In the case of the larger 
houses with good sized gardens a combination of burning and burying 
will get rid of all the refuse for a period, but there must come a time 
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when burying cannot be carried on. The nation lives so largely on 
imported and packed food that bottles, tins and jars form a con- 
siderable part of the house refuse. It seems a pity that good bottles, 
tins and jars cannot be collected and re-used but there is no system 
in use presumably because it does not pay the manufacturer to incur 
the expense of collection and cleaning. The smaller houses and 
cottages have often little facility for burning and practically none for 
burying, consequently undesirable forms and methods of disposal 
occur all over rural areas. Voluntary systems of collection and 
disposal, either partly or wholly, have been organised in many 
parishes but are not entirely satisfactory because those people who 
are the worst offenders in their methods of disposal are frequently 
just those who remain outside the voluntary effort. The country 
dweller is at a great disadvantage in this respect in comparison with 
the town dweller in whose area there invariably exists a publicly 
operated system of collection and disposal. This important public 
service should be fully administered by the rural district councils 
and not left either to voluntary effort or to individual and often 
secret disposal either in the streams or in odd heaps and dumps 
greatly to the disfigurement of the countryside. An excellent little 
book on the subject is published by the Scapa Society and it is 
recommended to all interested persons desiring full information on 
the matter. 


Village Halls and Social Centres 


The movement which has been termed “‘ the drift from the 
land ’’ has undoubtedly been assisted by the lack of what may be 
called social centres, or meeting places available for educational, 
social and recreational purposes. Country dwellers feel the need 
for contact with their fellows just as urban dwellers do, but, while 
facilities exist abundantly for the latter, many difficulties have to 
be surmounted by the rural population in securing what they need. 
The Bristol Corporation has recently opened the Filwood Social 
Centre at Knowle. The cost of the building was £17,000 and the cost 
of furnishing £1,600. The Centre is intended for use by both adults 
and youths, and includes a large main hall with stage and dressing 
rooms; games room; gymnasium with changing rooms and baths; 
club rooms; workshop; canteen and many other ancillaries. This 
centre has been provided under powers conferred by the Housing Act 
1936. Including interest and sinking fund payments on a loan period 
of sixty years and making provision for maintenance, rates, insurance, 
etc., the estimated annual outgoings amount to about £2,500 against 
which there will be an income, at present not ascertainable, from 
membership fees, lettings, profits on canteen sales, etc. 
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With this as an example of the kind of social centre and facilities 
which can be provided in urban areas it is not surprising that there 
is “‘ a drift from the land.”’ 

In contrast there is the picture of what is provided in rural areas 
and Somerset may well be cited as an example. I am indebted 
to the Somerset Rural Community Council for the information. 
There are 397 villages in Somerset, 160 parishes have Village Halls, 
121 have Halls of some description and 116 are without halls of 
any kind. The term ‘‘ Village Hall ’’ has been widely interpreted, 
and includes under a large variety of forms of management, halls 
vested in Trustees, in the Parish Council, or in the Charity 
Commissioners, for the benefit of the whole village. Most of them 
have some form of elective Committee and are intended to be 
democratically run. 

The 121 halls belong to the Church, or Chapel, etc., Women’s 
Institute, the British Legion, Men’s Club, Friendly Society, or are 
old schoolrooms used as halls. The remaining villages make the 
existing school buildings do for their functions. 

In 1925 a loan fund was provided under the administration of 
the National Council of Social Service to assist in the building of 
Village Halls. In 1930 the Carnegie Trustees made a limited alloca- 
tion for the purpose of making grants to hall schemes. Since 1930 
therefore it has been possible for a village of under 4,000 population 
to obtain a free of interest loan of one-third the total cost of building 
(repayable in five years) and a grant of one-sixth. This has left 
a balance of one half the total cost to be raised locally before 
building can be commenced. Progress in the establishment of 
Village Halls has been slow. Parish Councils rarely undertake the 
responsibility of providing the necessary balance for building the 
hall, villages take anything from two to ten years to raise the money 
by voluntary subscriptions, many are afraid of the cost of upkeep 
and such unavoidable items as rates. But force of example, and 
the growth of organisations such as the Women’s Institutes have 
led to an increase in enthusiasm. In 1936 five halls were assisted 
and seven in 1937, while in 1938 fifteen schemes are under 
negotiation. 

It may be anticipated that the passing of the Physical Training 
and Recreation Act 1937 will accelerate the building of Village Halls. 
The Act intends to assist the provision of facilities for physical train- 
ing and recreation, that is community centres, gymnasia, etc. 
(other than playing fields and recreation grounds) and it is realised 
that the Village Hall is the community centre in a rural area. 
Negotiations are proceeding between the National Fitness Council, 
the Carnegie Trust and the National Council of Social Service as to 
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the exact dovetailing of the sources of assistance, but it would appear 
that in future a village will be able to obtain, in addition to the 
existing one-third and one-sixth, grants of from 25 per cent. to 
75 per cent. from the new Government Fund. Parish Councils are 
being urged to take up the matter of the provision of centres, and it 
may mean a considerable turning over from voluntary to statutory 
effort. 

The National Housing and Town Planning Council in the agenda 
for their 1938 Regional Conferences, give a summary of the present 
position with regard to the provision of community centres, and it 
is worth while noting that no adequate centre has yet been planned 
at a total estimated capital cost of less than £7,500. An expenditure 
of this dimension cannot possibly be afforded by many villages and 
the grants in aid will indeed need to be substantial. Later it may 
be found that centres of the kind indicated cannot be provided, and 
are not really intended to be provided for rural areas but only for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the large housing estates in urban 
areas. 


General. 

The position in which the rural dweller finds himself as regards 
provision and use of public services is unfavourable in comparison 
with the town inhabitant. The scattered building development 
which is so usual makes the provision of services unduly expensive. 
Much has been expected from planning under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1932, but procedure is terribly slow and there is a reluc- 
tance to enforce the provisions of the Act in the measure necessary to 
secure the benefits anticipated. The idea that a person should be 
allowed to build anywhere and anyhow dies hard. The supply of 
essential services would be greatly simplified and reduced in cost if 
dwellings could be grouped instead of scattered and isolated. 

Owing largely to the difficulty of securing public services 
industrialism cannot arise in rural areas. Where industries of con- 
siderable magnitude have been started or transferred to the country 
special arrangements have had to be made to provide water, sewers 
and houses on the scale demanded by the works processes and by 
the workers employed, resulting in the urbanisation of the area so 
occupied. Big industry in rural areas is hardly a practical proposition 
for these reasons. 

Industries which are to remain rural in character must be 
connected with and relate to the use of land and its primary purpose 
of producing food, and if the rural dweller is to be induced or 
encouraged to remain in the country, it seems to be clear that public 
services must be provided more nearly approaching in convenience 
and abundance to those existing as a general rule in the urban areas. 
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(a) The Civil Service 


Sir Henry N. Bunsury, K.C.B. 
Late Comptroller and Accountant-General of the Post Office 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute of 
Public Administration, Bristol, July, 1938] 


| WANT in this paper to take up some aspects of the problem put 

by Sir Josiah Stamp, our President, in his presidential address 
last November. For present purposes let me first state the problem 
in my own words. 

We are living in an age in which a great enlargement in the scope 
and quality of government, in the widest sense, is taking place. 
Government operates in many forms and through many types of 
agency: the essence of them all is that they rest on the use of 
authority conferred for the particular purpose, and not on contract 
between parties voluntarily entered into. 

This enlargement applies both to the quantity and to the variety of 
governmental work. It is happening to a greater or less degree and 
with greater or less rapidity in all countries. This development may 
be a good thing or a bad thing. It may be leading inevitably to 
some ultimate destination which would not commend itself to many 
of us. Or it may be leading to the evolution of some middle way 
which will reconcile individual freedom with the needs of a highly 
organised and technically advanced society; that middle way for 
which all liberal minds are searching, though none have yet demon- 
strably found. But however this may be, the situation with which 
we are confronted is a fact of which we have to take cognisance, 
and I venture to suggest that those, daily becoming fewer in number, 
who believe that we can somehow and at some time get back to the 
nineteenth century conceptions of Western Europe about the scope 
of government and freedom of enterprise, are indulging a vain 
dream. When, indeed, was that dream ever wholly real or long- 
lasting ? 
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In a democracy this enlarged work of government has to be done 
under the arbitrament of an elected Legislature. This means in theory 
that those things have to be done which a majority of the voters 
want and are prepared to vote for, and those things are not done 
that a majority does not want and is prepared to vote against. In 
practice it is not, and probably never was, quite as simple as that. 
What with the modern facilities and techniques for mass persuasion, 
the pressures of organised minority groups, and the power which 
big business can, if it chooses, exercise indirectly over the working 
of the political system, one begins to wonder just how the democratic 
process is going to work in this curious phase of our civilisation. But 
however that may be—and I am very far from despairing—it surely 
follows that competent, objective, and disinterested Civil Service is 
more than ever necessary if the practice of democracy is to conform 
to the theory. 

Within this necessary framework of political control, the modern 
administrator has to perform his task and be trained for it. He was 
never as incompetent as the apostles of laisser-faire were compelled 
by their doctrine to represent him to be: but he was apt to be a little 
easy-going. Now a far higher degree of competence is required of 
him, and the opportunities of going easy are rare indeed. 

I have stressed this question of changing conditions because we 
are so apt to assume that what served us well in the past will continue 
to serve us well in the future. We think in terms of that which we 
know. Anyone who listens to public debates on economic problems 
will, I suggest, often be struck by the persistent use on all sides of 
ideas and arguments which belong to a vanished age—the ideology, 
in short, of laisser-faire. We talk in one language and act in another. 
An acute American philosopher, Dr. Thurman Arnold, has recently 
suggested that the British capacity for performing this feat is the 
secret of our comparative success in the world. He says it, certainly, 
in rather more polite terms, but that is what he means. The danger 
is, however, that all this has a strong retarding effect. We act, but 
we act so late because our principles have held us back. The 
by-passes, the green belt round London, the Special Areas, the 
devastation of the south-eastern coast and of the beauty of the English 
countryside in general, the decay of agriculture—all these, and other 
like cases, illustrate the point. 

Indeed, I am not sure that it is not precedent rather than principle 
that forms the groundwork of our performance in front of the curtain. 
If one were called upon to sum up in a sentence the difference between 
the British and the American systems in public affairs, one would be 
tempted to say that the Englishman talks about precedent and acts 
slowly if surely, while the American talks about principles and acts 
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quickly and not so surely. But, though ‘‘ freedom broadens slowly 
down from precedent to precedent,’’ the precedents have to be 
created as well as followed, and there is a real danger in leaving this 
necessary process to the impact of intolerable emergency. 

What, it may well be said, has all this to do with the training 
of civilservants? Just this, that, following the example of Sir William 
Beveridge and of our President, I am stating a case for more long- 
range constructive thinking, and more co-ordinated and wider think- 
ing, in our public administration. It is as well when we discuss the 
subject of training for and in the public services to start with some 
idea of what we want to train them for. Let me now come to the 
subject. 

It is one which the Institute has brought forward for discussion 
on several occasions during the last twelve years, and particularly 
in 1926, 1929 and 1932. The discussions so provoked have not been 
without result. Very definite advances in the provision for the 
training of public servants have been made by the Universities. 
There is some parallel movement among the more progressive 
municipalities. About Whitehall I am not so sure. I should like, 
however, to say in passing that the most interesting work at the 
present time is being done in the United States, where, under pressure 
of economic crisis and deep-seated change in basic conditions, the 
problem of an efficient administrative system has become one of the 
first magnitude. As a consequence various experiments are being 
made in that country directed towards the training of the public 
servant, about some of which I am glad to think that we shall hear 
during the present Conference. 

In order to avoid going over the ground of previous discussions 
let me indicate what appears to be their general drift. The Civil 
Service principle of recruitment on the basis of general culture, 
whether in the arts or the sciences, related to the main stages of the 
national educational system, still holds the field. There is no case 
established for specialised recruiting, except for specialised profes- 
sional positions: and in that field, wherever the duties of the officer 
have a definite administrative content, the argument is for super- 
imposing some administrative training on the purely professional 
education. Thus the administrative specialisms (whatever they may 
be) are in each case relegated to the post-entry period. 

Here, however, attention should perhaps be called to that large 
and growing field of public service the basis of recruitment for which 
lies between that for general administration, which is general culture, 
and that for professional or technical service, which is almost entirely 
specialised. This is the field, belonging mainly to local government 
and voluntary organisations, for which a semi-specialised qualifica- 
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tion, normally a degree or diploma in Social Science, is requiréd as a 
condition of entry. Health Visitors, Housing Managers, Hospital 
Almoners, are typical examples. Such posts are usually filled by 
selection. They present a rather clear example of the method of 
requiring a definite educational background, sufficiently specialised 
to be of practical value and yet liberal enough to have a cultural 
value, as a condition of entry. It would be interesting to know 
whether the system has any critics and if so what their criticism would 
be. 

Although no case seems to have been made out for demanding 
before entry, specialised qualifications for administrative work in 
general—and the present trend of thought and experiment in the 
United States, which has suffered much from that practice, reinforces 
this conclusion—there has appeared, on the other hand, an equal 
insistence on the need for certain specialisms in administrative work 
under modern conditions. It follows that they have to be acquired 
after entry: and the real issue seems to be whether they should be 
acquired ‘‘ on the job ’”’ and more or less optionally, or through a 
further and post-entry period of specific training. On this some 
division of opinion is apparent, and the issue calls for examination 
in more detail. 

What are these specialisms which some of us think are needed 
in the administrative official of to-day, and not always found when 
they are needed? This question must not be evaded, and I will be 
bold enough to suggest an answer, realising full well that most of 
those who want something will probably want something a little 
different, while the rest will be content with things as they are 
and will want nothing at all. 

First, let us distinguish, for convenience, between background 
knowledge on the one hand, and techniques or tools of work on the 
other. Background knowledge can be acquired prior to and as a 
condition of entry, if it were thought wise to narrow the field of 
competition to that extent and to put the student in a position where, 
if he fails in a highly speculative enterprise, he will have used time 
which could have been more advantageously applied to other studies. 
As we have seen, the weight of opinion seems to be against this 
course. Techniques, on the other hand, are for more than one 
reason best acquired after entry and in association with live work. 

For the background subjects I would suggest Economics, 
Economic History, Public Finance (including taxation), Social 
Science, Constitutional Law, Comparative Public Administration, 
and the Principles of Organisation and Management. This is, of 
course, a portentous list, and there would clearly have to be some 
degree of selection, related to the functions of the official’s depart- 
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ment and his own interests. Apart from this, the studies should be 
conducted, and limited, by reference to the real needs of official work. 
The purpose of acquiring an economic background, for instance, is 
not that the official should become an economist in the academic 
sense, but that he should be able to think economically, should be 
able to divest himself of economic fallacies with which his work is 
likely to bring him into contact, and should acquire a sense of 
economic relationships, and the habit of quantitative thinking. This 
last is particularly important for modern administration. 

The inclusion of the last two subjects calls perhaps for some 
explanation. Some acquaintance with the bases, methods and ten- 
dencies of public administration in other countries is of special value 
as a corrective of that infirmity of all long-established organisations 
—the tendency to see only within the horizon of its own past 
experience and precedents. We are a little liable to take the 
unfamiliar for the impossible. A thing cannot be impossible if it is 
being done in another country. Moreover, knowledge of different 
ways of doing things is very useful as a stimulus of constructive 
thought. It would do us all good, I feel sure, to know something 
of current American administration—its failures as well as its achieve- 
ments. So I include comparative administration in my list. 

Then as to the Principles of Organisation and Management. This 
is a recently developed field of knowledge, and we should no doubt 
have to go for it to the faculties of Business Administration. My 
reason for including it is this. The construction and management 
of organisations, frequently on a large scale, are playing a growing 
part in the work of administration as it extends into new fields, and 
has to meet new needs. Problems of organisation confront quite a 
number of responsible officials. 

Equally, the adaptation of old organisations, so that they may 
serve efficiently and speedily the needs not of yesterday but of to-day 
and to-morrow, is a task which, I venture to think, nowadays quite 
often has to be done—or is waiting to be done. Lastly, there is the 
management of large bodies of personnel—men and women who 
can be led but cannot be driven, who welcome guidance but dislike 
instruction, and for whom a fair deal is the indispensable condition 
of contentment and good work. Now it is, no doubt, true in the 
main that good organisers and good staff managers are born, not 
made. At any rate, these qualities are largely a function of character 
rather than of training. But even the best of them are the better 
for the stimulus of ideas and accumulated experience. Of thig 
there is a considerable and still growing volume, mostly the product 
of intensive thought and experiment during the last twenty or thirty 
years. Our own Civil Service has, in its practice and experience, 
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contributed not a little to this knowledge, though its contribution 
is not as widely known and appreciated as it deserves to be. I am 
convinced that study in this field in the early years of service would 
be of great value to some, at any rate, of our administrators. 

Passing now to the techniques, it seems to be very widely held 
among thoughtful observers that there are gaps in our equipment 
to be filled. Three seem to stand out: the techniques of inquiry 
and research, statistical method, and the techniques of financial 
control. These, at any rate, are related to the newer tasks laid upon 
government by modern conditions. One of the things that definitely 
marks out the good administrator, at all levels, is his insistence on 
finding out what the facts bearing on his problem are, and his 
knowledge of how to ascertain them. 

The question that next arises is, for whom, and at what stage or 
stages, opportunities for these specialised studies should be provided. 
This, as has been found both here and in the United States, is where 
the heart of the practical problem lies. It is very far from easy. 
There are such obstacles as the claims of official duties, the natural 
desire of men and women who have just passed through a Jong and 
(for them) exacting educational process to get down to practical work 
and realities, the fear, at certain stages, of missing an opportunity or 
jeopardising a promotion, and the practical impossibility of provid- 
ing post-entry training of this type for more than a relatively small 
number of serving officials. It is one of those problems which can 
only be solved by breaking it up into pieces and constructing a 
piecemeal solution, with the object .of trying it out on experimental 
lines. Let me offer my own suggestions in the form of a series of 
propositions, stated somewhat dogmatically : — 


1. Facilities for post-entry study should be reserved for those 
who are likely to profit by it in their official work. For those 
who enter with a high University degree (e.g., the Administrative 
class entrants) a year of specialised training immediately after 
entry, which was so strongly urged by Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson in his paper for the 1926 Conference, seems best to 
meet the need. Possibly it could with some advantage be divided 
into two periods of six months, the latter being taken after a year 
or two of practical work. But it should by no means be reserved 
for the Administrative class: it should be extended to selected 
members of other grades, chosen on the strength of their promise 
and of their interest in the higher ranges of their work. 

2. Not all the ground which I have indicated could be 
covered: how much is for the experts to say. The choice of 
subjects should be determined by the scope of the student’s pros- 
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pective duties and to some extent by his preferences, his 
Department having, however, the last word. 

3. The training should be continuous and whole-time, the 
student being released from official duties. This seems the only 
method which gets over all the difficulties. 

4. The teaching should be given by Universities or similar 
bodies, but (a) in close collaboration with the Department which 
assumes responsibility for the scheme as a whole, and (b) to 
some extent by persons (whether academic or official) who have 
some administrative experience and background. There is a 
real problem here, which calls for thorough examination. 

5. It would be of great importance that the Government 
Department responsible should take a positive and active interest 
in the scheme. The realism of the training, and response of the 
trainees, are likely to be directly proportionate to that interest. 

6. The cost should be borne by the Department. 


Anything of this sort is, no doubt, somewhat new to the traditions 
of our Civil Service, with a few special exceptions such as the post- 
entry professional training (at their own expense) of Auditors and 
Actuaries. That, however, does not prove it to be wrong. But it 
does make it necessary to present the case for a change in the 
direction indicated. 

Principal Grant Robertson, in the address to which I have 
referred, remarked that ‘‘ we are, not unjustifiably, afraid in our 
country of the professional and technological bureaucrat. But are 
we not amazingly tolerant of the amateur? ’’ To the challenge 
implied in this question there are several lines of reply. One is, that 
in administration specialisms and particular backgrounds are not 
wanted, and are indeed undesirable. The business of the adminis- 
trator is not himself to be, let us say, an economist or a politician, 
but to be able to judge between them and to know the merits and 
the perils of each. He is a man of high intelligence and sound judg- 
ment, who ‘‘ knows when he does not know,”’ and then calls in those 
who do. 

Carried to an extreme, this point of view postulates general 
intelligence and a sort of agile opportunism as the qualities needed 
in an administrator, particularly in the higher ranges. It is a modern 
form of the old Jacksonian principle that any intelligent person, 
given the necessary personal qualities, can perform the duties of 
public office. It assumes that policies are not only to be decided, 
but to be worked out, at the political level, by political leaders or 
by the pressures and conflicts of ‘‘ pressure groups.’’ It is, therefore, 
highly democratic in appearance, and does more than lip-service to 
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the common prejudice against bureaucrats influencing policy. But 
it fails so plainly to meet the modern need for long-range far-seeing 
policies, based on thorough knowledge and consistently pursued, that 
I should doubt if it has much hold on authoritative thought. It is, 
however, relevant to our subject: for the training for administrative 
dexterity and opportunism, and that for a profound grasp and 
mastery of difficult and complex problems, can scarcely be the same. 
For the one, variety of practical experience and of responsibility, 
it does not matter much in what fields, are indicated: for the other, 
wide knowledge in a particular field and the art of getting to the 
bottom of a problem and of seeing it in all its varied relationships. 

Most advocates of the existing system would, however, while using 
this argument to some extent, add to it another. Success in an 
examination of wide range and exacting character implies, they 
would say, that the budding administrator will readily be able 
during his career to acquire such familiarity with background know- 
ledge and such techniques as he needs, so far as he has not already 
got them. They will be all the better for having been obtained in a 
setting of practical work. Moreover, they will be more nearly up 
to date than if they were acquired before practical work began. So 
let him learn on the job any specialisms that his job demands. 

Those who think in this way commonly have a certain dread of 
academically-acquired knowledge. They fear the theory-monger and 
the pedant. He is apt, they would say, to fall in love with his 
theories and in so doing to lose his touch with actuality and his 
sense of proportion. Ifa man is any good, he will be able to think 
out his problems for himself, to find out what he wants to know and 
to develop his techniques as they are needed: if he is not, education 
is much more likely to make a pedant of him than a practical man. 

We must admit that there is a good deal of force in these argu- 
ments, and I am far from seeking to underrate them. The real 
test is, however, against the facts. Do they conform to the facts as 
we know them? Undoubtedly this theory works in the case of a 
proportion of those who practise administration in the higher ranges 
of the Civil Service. But, considering on how narrow a foundation 
the administrative structure is based, it is obvious that that propor- 
tion should be a large one. Is it? And is this traditional method 
likely to supply and capable of supplying the administrative needs 
not only of the relatively simple past but of a far more complex 
and exacting future ? 

In various quarters, especially of late, I have heard doubts 
expressed on this point. Our President seems to share them. ‘“‘ I 
have suggested,’’ he says, ‘‘ that the administrative problem will be 
essentially changed, and that there is room for calm consideration 
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whether the old ideals and criteria of education, training and com- 
petence will necessarily hold good.’’ That calm consideration, I 
suggest, should begin with a conscientious and objective study of the 
facts as they are to-day. 

There are aspects of this problem on which I have not touched, 
and which I can only state. One is the impact of any new govern- 
mental demands on the Universities as teaching bodies. The 
background subjects which I have tentativley suggested may or 
may not fit into University curricula: and in any case they are 
scarcely the equivalent of any Public Administration Diploma or 
Degree, which also requires a longer period of study than we can 
reasonably contemplate. Then again there is the very important 
question of those who having entered the Civil Service at an earlier 
age, or through some door other than that of the Administrative 
class examination, show promise of high administrative competence. 
There must be such people: they may be very few. But however 
that may be, I suggest that training of the kind I have indicated, 
would not only be necessary to give them the indispensable back- 
ground by the aid of which their promise might justify itself, but 
would also serve as a valuable test of that promise. This means, 
in practice, seconding them for a period of approved study on the 
lines suggested before a decision as to promotion to the administrative 
class is taken. The narrowness of the basis on which the higher 
administration is built up makes it of real importance to broaden 
it where we can. 

And, as a last word: watch the American experiments. 
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(b) Local Government 
By L. C. Hm, C.B.E., M.A. 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute of 
Public Administration, Bristol, July, 1938] 


v/* are all given the same title to write to, but we are allocated 
different fields of action. One of the problems, and perhaps the 
major one, of applying a theory of training in the local government 
service is the system itself. And it would not be any contribution to 
invent a training scheme which could not fit into the system. When 
we think of the local government service we must not think of the 
larger authorities alone. There are 1,782 local authorities (1937 
figures), of the more clearly defined type, in England, Scotland and 
Wales. There may be 130,000 employees of the administrative, pro- 
fessional, technical, and clerical classes; some are part-time, others 
are doing jobs which may be intermediate between those of an officer 
and those of a workman. Some employees are termed officers by 
one authority, but men doing precisely similar work under another 
authority are classed as workmen. 

It is a big stride from the London County Council to a small rural 
or urban district council. The London County Council may employ 
7,000 graded, principal, major, establishment, general grade, and 
other officers, but there are almost as many officers of similar calibre 
employed within the County of London, but divided amongst and 
employed by 28 Metropolitan Boroughs and the City Corporation. 

Of the 1,782 local authorities there are, at a rough estimate, 1,012 
authorities which do not employ more than 20 officers. Another 
407 employ between 21 and 50 officers, 191 have 51 to 150 officers, 
123 between 150-500, and only 49 employ more than 500 officers. 
So you see that go per cent. of the local authorities employ fewer than 
100 officers. To get a proper picture we must then look at the way 
these numbers are broken up into departments by each authority. 

I have given in the Appendix the designations of the officers of 
an urban and a rural district council which, in my opinion, represent 
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fair examples of the 90 per cent. mentioned above. Again, we 
must not forget that there are 1,782 different sets of employers of 
these local government officers. And they are real employers, they 
have full power of appointment and dismissal, they decide the officers’ 
salaries and service conditions, and, what is more, a considerable 
number of them have been elected to the position of employers on 
every conceivable issue except that of believing in and understanding 
public administration. Many because they have persuaded the 
electorate that there is ‘‘ something wrong somewhere,’’ others 
because they have very definite opinions upon which side should win 
in Spain. 

When you come to the employing unit, the local authority, you 
will find that each department has a different function, and in the 
main, each is as distinct from the rest as the various professions in 
private practice. Each is also governed by a separate committee of 
the local authority, and each committee has a chairman who very 
often assumes the authority of a managing director in business. The 
council of the local authority has the final decision, but that body 
expects the committees to be responsible for departmental policy and 
administration. 

The following examples will show how administrative, profes- 
sional, technical and clerical staffs are subdivided amongst depart- 
ments and the variety of qualifications which they hold. In a county 
borough employing 1,147 officials (designated as such and as distinct 
from workmen) 149 are engaged in institutions and hospitals, 374 
are engaged in trading departments, the rest—624—are divided 
amongst the following departments: town clerk’s (51), city treasurer’s 
(173), city engineer’s (66), public health (97), education (98), lighting 
and cleaning (23), weights and measures (7), public assistance (33), 
art galleries and museums (53), parks (17), cemeteries (3), and 
baths (3). Of the 624 the conditions of appointment of 176 prescribed 
a professional or technical qualification. Of the remainder there is 
a large residue of clerical workers who will never do anything more 
than routine work (comparatively speaking), and those who do get 
promotion to the highest posts will have to pass an appropriate pro- 
fessional or technical examination. 

We will now take a typical county council employing 606 officers. 
Of this number only 238 do not hold a professional or technical 
qualification, 30 of these are typists, 23 school inquiry officers, 21 
clerks to governors, 16 store clerks, 2 laboratory boys, and 2 air 
raid precautions officers, all of whom are split up amongst 17 different 
departments. 

In an urban district council employing 78 officers, 27 only are not 
normally expected to take a professional or technical examination, 
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including 5 typists, 7 foremen storekeepers, etc.; 15 are designated 
as clerks, but they are spread over 8 departments. 

In a rural district council which employs 30 officers, 15 have 
professional and technical qualifications and 15 have not. Of the 
latter, 2 are typists, 5 are collectors and inspectors and 8 are called 
clerks. 

In addition to qualified staffs embracing practically every known 
profession, local authorities employ policemen, firemen, chaplains 
of all denominations, organists, journalists, publicity experts, 
restaurant managers, musicians, golfers, entertainment organisers, 
printing and stationery experts, rat-catchers, river pilots, ships’ crews, 
water diviners, bank officials, racecourse staff, swimming instructors, 
and (the latest) air raid precautions organisers. 

Whether that brief outline touches the problem of training is not 
so clear, but it gives a picture of some of the difficulties of dealing 
with the service as a whole. 

Let us now look at the service from another angle, that of depart- 
mentalism. Although there are common labels to departments such 
as ‘‘ clerk’s,’’ ‘‘ engineer’s and surveyor’s,’’ ‘‘ public health ’’ and 
‘* borough treasurer’s,’’ there are the widest differences in the range 
of functions between the department of one authority and that of 
another bearing the same title. When a new function has fallen upon 
a local authority it has not always been put into the same department 
by every local authority. Its ultimate destination may have been 
decided by such considerations as (a) whether it means extra 
remuneration, (b) the comparable capabilities of the departmental 
chief officer, and (c) mere chance. 

An officer going from one authority to another may find that a job 
which was previously his belongs to another officer in his new 
authority. Similarly, local authorities differ in character, influenced 
by the nature of the local industry, geography and the social strata 
of its residents. The Borough Engineer of Wigan may or may not 
have a pier to look after but it is certain that he has not got the 
coast erosion problems which worry his colleague in Lowestoft. 
Bournemouth and Barnsley present very different problems to their 
respective staff personnel. 

The latest responsibility, air raid precautions, is not in the same 
department in every district. Some town clerks are A.R.P. officers; 
in other places ex-Army and Navy officers have been appointed and 
a separate department established. In many places these duties are 
with the police. 

Each departmental head has to deal with a committee. He has 
to meet his chairman and his committee and discuss with them the 
problems of his department. Chairmen of committees vary from one 
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who is willing to accept the advice of the official to one who is such 
a strong and forceful personality that he dominates the situation 
entirely. Nowadays councils are often divided politically and in 
many cases’ the policy of the party is decided at what is called a 
caucus or ‘‘ group’’ meeting. Sometimes these decisions are 
influenced more by a pending municipal election that the advice of 
the expert. Religious as well as political bias often influence the 
attitude of a council. 

In one borough an official had to leave for voluntarily giving a 
woman advice on birth control, whilst in a neighbouring authority 
similar advice was tendered with authority at the clinics. Imaginative 
town planning has little chance against the influence of local property 
owners with ‘‘ cute ’’ representatives on the council. I remember 
one engineer who would have made a name for himself as a university 
professor, but three times I had to go to his rescue, once because 
he had offended his committee, the second time because he had 
offended the ratepayers, and the third time because he had offended 
his chairman—that finished him. 

A health visitor, fresh from her college, brimming over with the 
theories of social science, Ministry’s standards on nourishment and 
child welfare, called at a house and found the mother feeding her 
baby on tinned milk. The health visitor put a few preliminary 
questions before leading up to advice she felt it was her duty to 
tender. The mother just said ‘‘ umph,’’ and when our local govern- 
ment expert had finished, the mother went into the next room and 
brought forward two children about 4 and 5 years of age, and said, 
** What do you think of these? ’’ The health visitor said, ‘‘ Well, 
they look healthy enough.” ‘‘ Yes,’’ said mother, ‘“‘ they were 
brought up on tinned milk, and so were all my sixteen children, some 
of whom are doing as good a day’s work as anybody else’s !’’ 

We know that the method of making appointments in many towns 
and districts is beyond reproach, but only a few days ago a news- 
paper reported that a rural district council had appointed a new clerk 
to the assessment committee. There were 3 applicants on the short 
list, one of whom was a superintendent registrar with experience as 
clerk of an abolished urban district council, another was a chief 
assistant rating officer, and the third, who was appointed, was a 
schoolmaster. The newspaper report went on to say that the success- 
ful candidate was a member of the urban district council and 
secretary of the division party. The salary in this case was 
#500 per annum rising to £550. 

In another case a man was working as a miner at a colliery one 
day and started as rent collector the next, while members of the 
staff, who new the job, were entirely ignored. 
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A well-known Northern town clerk was once in the short list for 
a town clerkship i in the South, and after the appointment was made a 
very prominent personage came to me and said: ‘‘ I wish you would 
give — the tip not to turn up for interview in a brown suit, at 
least down here. He was easily the best candidate, but his appearance 
let him down badly.’’ An alderman once told me that so-and-so 
was clever enough, ‘‘ but we can’t stand his ‘ Oxford’ accent.”’ 
That is local government. 

All these things, and hundreds of others of a similar nature, are 
going on every day within the same service. We have always 
maintained that the one outstanding training feature of local govern- 
ment was the practice of moving from place to place. When an officer 
moves from one authority to another he may find himself working 
under entirely different circumstances. There is a case pending now 
where a chief officer is under notice to terminate his appointment on 
the ground of ‘‘ economy.’’ He knows, and we know, that some 
years ago he did his duty, but by so doing he made anenemy. That 
person eventually became a councillor, and now the party to which 
the particular councillor belongs, and in which he is a powerful 
figure, is on top. Not only the Mills of God grind slowly. 

How many of us who are inclined to discuss the training of a local 
government officer have ever stood face to face with a determined 
and ruthless chairman who has your career, as well as your salary, 
in his power? The more one knows of all that can happen in local 
government, the more one comes to the conclusion that quick foot- 
work is as essential as good brainwork in the training of a local 
government officer. Unless we bring all these factors into our view 
we shall not be discussing the local government service as it is in 
every-day action. I know one authority where it is the practice to 
ask all candidates for appointment if they belong to a trade union, 
and the town clerk considers it to be equally important to his safety 
to belong to a workers’ trade union as it is to understand the law 
relating to local government. 

There is more stark naked reality and human nature in local 
government than theory of administration. Only those who have to 
persuade a committee that something should be done know how many 
issues unrelated to good administration creep into play. 

Administration by committee decision means bringing into play 
many things besides expert knowledge. There is knowing the 
mood of the members. Sometimes an officer, able in every other 
way, has difficulty in putting a convincing case. In other instances 
he may lose ground because of the use of language beyond the 
understanding of simple folk. 

Committees often take on responsibilities which in other occupa- 
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tions would be administrative. They select staff, open tenders 
(sometimes taking them away for consideration, the chairman aiter- 
wards telling the chief officer which has been chosen), visit works, 
select and order material. It is not unknown for a section of the 
committee to do its best to sabotage an expert’s well thought-out 
scheme in order to make party capital. 

A committee has the same effect on some officers as the examina- 
tion room has on certain candidates. 

A large number of officers are in daily contact with the public, 
oftentimes with shrewd business men, and sometimes unscrupulous 
ratepayers. 

Purveying local government can be very different from theoretical 
public administration. 

Training in local government is to some extent hard-bitten 
experience. It may sound strange to unbelievers, but an elementary 
schoolboy starting work in a comparatively small authority and 
making the best of his natural ability and chances, has a better 
prospect of getting one of the ‘‘ plums ”’ in the service than a 
University graduate who enters the London County Council. The 
former gets a more varied knowledge of local government under a 
smaller authority and, as he moves from place to place, all the while 
creeping up the scale of appointments, gains administrative experience 
and confidence. That may be against all the rules of theory, but it 
is a fact. 

The technical side of the work is not dissimilar from that in 
business, commerce, or private practice, and a large number of those 
who are on desk work need not know whether they are working for 
a firm or a local authority. 

It is common practice in local government to have at the head of 
each department a professionally or technically qualified officer. He 
has to advise his committee on technical questions and, what is more, 
he has to get things done. Consequently, he wants qualified pro- 
fessional and technical assistants. A professional or technical quali- 
fication is, therefore, the first essential, and in this respect the local 
government service has a very high proportion of qualified officers. 
Much of the theory of local government has been worked out before 
it reaches the local authority. Take, for example, housing, mid- 
wifery, and air raid precautions. When those responsibilities reach 
the local government officer they mean action. The town clerk 
believes that he can train the budding town clerk by having him 
under his wing as an articled pupil. Town clerks give a lot of time 
to the discussion of their problems of training, they pool their experi- 
ences, share advice and distribute notes and articles through their 
own Society’s journal. They believe that the best training for a 
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town clerk is a legal qualification and practical experience in a town 
clerk’s office. They have already persuaded the Law Society to 
include local government in its examination curriculum. The duties 
within a town clerk’s office vary—some include the administration 
of cemeteries, others that of education, in the majority of offices 
there will certainly be a considerable amount of committee work, 
minuting and report writing, although in some towns each department 
is responsible for its own committee work. 

The financial officer still requires, as his background, a number 
of qualified accountants and other specialist assistants, such as rating 
officers, etc. The chief financial officer himself and his principal 
assistants must know much about the money market, assessments, 
the relationship between local and national finance, loans and stock, 
central purchasing and budgeting. 

The engineer is primarily what his designation implies and he has 
to have a technical staff qualified according to the range of duties 
coming within the department. His specialist assistants may include 
town planners, architects, cleansing experts and persons who know 
all about housing, aerodromes and even cemeteries and parks. 
Mr. E. J. Elford in his book, Organisation and Administration of 
a Municipal Engineer’s and Surveyor’s Department, says ‘‘ the life 
of a municipal engineer, especially when he becomes a chief or 
deputy, is by no means easy. In many places he has to attend 
numerous night meetings of committees and council, and under such 
conditions is able to enjoy little normal home or social life. Moreover, 
he will probably be worried from time to time by ratepayers and 
others with grievances—real or imaginary—with whom he must at 
all times deal patiently and courteously, however much of a trial 
they may be. He may find some members of his council difficult and 
unreasonable, but the extent to which such matters affect his happiness 
and becloud his life will depend largely upon himself.’’ Mr. Elford’s 
advice can apply to persons engaged in many other departments. 

The Association of Directors and Secretaries of Education is of 
opinion that it is not desirable to define training for education admini- 
stration as closely as that to certain other branches of the service. 
The Association’s policy is that the education service requires men 
ot University education, not only for the chief posts, but also for 
the headships in large offices or departments and sub-departments. 
It also stresses the advantage of experience in teaching and adminis- 
tration. The education officer should know something about school 
architecture and planning. 

For the public health department the training, after obtaining 
a medical degree, is in a hospital or institution. The Diploma in 
Public Health is only preparatory to the actual practice in local 
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government. Men and women doctors, nurses, health visitors, mid- 
wives and various specialists go to make up the department of the 
medical officer of health. A recent responsibility which has fallen 
upon the medical officer of health is hospital management. 

The foregoing are the five major groupings of local government 
administration, but as I have already pointed out the range of 
activities of a local authority is broken up into twice and sometimes 
three times that number of departments, each with its own controlling 
committee, each with departmental autonomy in administration, each 
appointing its own staff, each having its own ideas upon its relative 
importance in the order of things. 

The training for everyday functions is made available by more 
than 60 recognised examinations of first-class standard. 

Within the service there is an abundance of training effort being 
put forward. 

Most of the professional societies hold group meetings to discuss 
their problems, innumerable study and student circles are in operation. 
Week-end and summer schools, refresher courses and lectures are 
organised ad lib. 

Many of these discussions, studies and papers go far beyond the 
technical problems of the job and go often into the realms of pro- 
spective changes in, as well as the alternatives of, governmental 
systems. The various examinations which are specifically controlled 
by local government experts are constantly stretching the imagination 
of the student and keeping “‘ abreast of the times.”’ 

More can be done if only local authorities will give facilities to 
their officers for in-training, comparative study, and exchange of 
experience. My own association has given some time to this question 
and at its Annual Conference at Blackpool last month approved the 
following scheme in principle. The scheme is to be subject to further 
consideration, and will, in due course, be brought to the notice of 
local authorities. 


MODEL SCHEME OF POST ENTRY TRAINING 


1. RESPONSIBILITY 


An officer of the local authority who may be either an existing officer or one 
specially appointed for the purpose should be appointed to administer the post 
entry training scheme irrespective of other positions he may hold. The duties 
of the Staff Officer would be:— 

(a) Consultation with the chief officials of the local authority. 

(b) The co-ordination of educational schemes for training of staff and the 
advising of staff upon questions affecting their study and training for 
appropriate examinations. 

(c) To act in an advisory capacity to departmental chiefs on the question of 
promotion and transfer. 
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In the case of an authority with a relatively small stafi the scheme should be 
administered by the chiefs of departments in consultation. 


2. TRAINING 
(a) Juniors 

A formal scheme of education is considered desirable for juniors up to the 
age of 18 years. It is recommended that provision be made for juniors to attend 
appropriate classes approved by the local authority on, say, two half-days weekly, 
during office hours, without deduction from salary. The classes should consist 
mainly of general subjects, it being considered undesirable for specialised study 
to begin before the age of 18 years. It would, however, be advantageous to 
include civics, and an elementary outline of local government, so as to give a 
junior officer an understanding of the organisation of his department and its place 
in municipal administration. 

As an alternative to attendance at such classes, a junior who, whilst possessing 
the appropriate entrance to the service examination, had not already obtained a 
preliminary qualification which would enable him to enter for the appropriate 
technical, professional or administrative examination, might be permitted to 
attend classes in preparation for a suitable preliminary examination. It is 
suggested that attendance at these classes, where organised by a local authority 
as day continuation courses or evening courses at technical or commercial 
institutes, should be free of charge to the junior. 

In the cases of those authorities which are not responsible for higher education, 
they should co-operate with a higher education authority to obtain these facilities. 


(b} Preparation for technical, professional and administrative examinations 
(i) Assistance by Local Authorities 

Local Authorities are urged to grant financial assistance in approved cases to 
officers to enable them to undertake courses for professional, technical and/or 
administrative examinations. 


(ii) Courses of Study 

A technical or professional qualification sHould be of first importance, and a 
university degree or diploma in public administration is a desirable post-technical 
or post-professional qualification. 

It is not considered desirable for an officer to undertake a university course in 
administration before reaching the age of 18 years. In special circumstanaes it is 
recommended that selected officers should be seconded to the university for full 
time courses, on agreement to return to their own local authority for not less 
than a period to be specified. 

It is considered desirable that local education authorities for higher education 
should consider the provision of courses suitable for officers in their technical 
schools, and exhibitions to enable officers to attend them. 

(c) Practical Training 
(i) Transfers 

It is recommended that selected officers should be transferred, temporarily 
if thought desirable, from one department to another within the local authority. 
Similar facilities might be given for temporary exchange of officers between local 
authorities. 

(ii) Refresher Courses 
It is recommended that local authorities should grant facilities in approved 


cases for attendance of officers of all grades at approved refresher courses, summer 
schools, and conferences in relation to all departments of a local authority. 
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(iii) Research in Local Government 

It is considered desirable that research facilities should be given to officers 
in the service, such as access to records, special leave of absence for the purpose 
of visiting the departments of other local authorities. Local authorities might 
link up with universities in promoting research work of this character. 


The tremendous variety of occupations, the difference in the stan- 
dards and manners of local authorities, and all the cross-section 
influences that are at work in local government, mean that any 
qualification additional to the professional and technical must be of a 
general character. 

I am still of opinion that that qualification should be a University 
Degree in Public Administration, taken as complementary to the pro- 
fessional, technical and vocational examinations; that the preparation 
for the degree should lay the foundation for a better understanding 
of all governmental problems, and provide a thorough grounding in 
the science and technique of administration. 

If the Degree in Public Administration is to be attainable by prac- 
tising local government officers, then either the local authority must 
give “‘ time off ’’ for study or the Universities must give lectures 
later in the day. In passing, may I say that the cry of the Universities 
for the use of their product in local government sounds hollow 
whilst they are stubbornly refusing to make it possible for the local 
government officer to take a degree in his own time. It would be a 
real contribution if there could be an exchange of personnel between 
Universities and the Local Government Service. Finally, the Univer- 
sities should not be afraid to add to their staff of lecturers qualified 
persons who are engaged in the rough and tumble of practical local 
government. 
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URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
List OF DESIGNATED Posts oF OFFICERS (78) 


Post. 


Clerk and Solicitor 
Assistant Clerk 
Clerk 

Typists 

Treasurer 

Chief Assistant 
Collector 

Clerks ‘ 
Typist eae 


Valuation Officer ... 


Clerks 
Surveyor 


Assistant Surveyor... 


Engineering Assts. 
Clerk : 
Road Foreman 
Typist 

Storekeeper 
Librarian 
Assistants 


Sanitary Inspectors 


Health Visitor 
Hospital Matron 
Hospital Sister 
Hospital Nurses 
Clerk (Health) 
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No. Department. Post. No. 


Cemetery. Registrar 
Town Hall. Hall-Keeper 
Gas. Engineer and 
Manager 
Chief Clerk ... ve 
Clerks 
Chemist 
Salesman as 
Meter Inspectors ... 
Typist 
Foreman 
Water. Engineer 
Electricity. Engineer and 
Manager 
Plumber Jointer 
Sub-Station Atten- 
dant as vee 
Distribution Asst. ... 
Junior.Eng. Assistant 
Consumer’s Engineer 
Showroom Assistant 
Mains Foreman 
Canvasser 
Clerks i 
Meter Reader 
Housing & Housing Director ... 
Works. Clerk 
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RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL 
List OF DESIGNATED PosTs OF OFFICERS (30) 
Clerk’s Department 


Deputy Clerk. 
Clerk’s Assistant (2). 
Clerk’s Typist. 
Valuation Officer. 


Finance and Rating Department 

Financial Officer. 

Ledger Clerk. 

Finance Assistant. 

Finance Typist. 

Rates Collector (central office 
collection). 

Assistant Rates Collector. 

Chief Rating Clerk. 

Rating Clerk. 

Housing Rents Collector. 


Assistant Housing Rents Collector. 
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Engineer's and Surveyor’s Department 
Engineer and Surveyor. 
Ac.istant Engineer and Surveyor. 
Surveyor’s Assistants (2). 
Surveyor’s Clerk. 
Water Inspector. 
Building Inspector. 


Medical Officer of Health’s Department 
Medical Officer of Health. 
Clerk to Medical Officer of Health. 


Sanitary Inpector’s Department 
Chief Sanitary Inspector, 
Second Sanitary Inspector. 
Assistant Sanitary Inspector. 
Clerk-Assistant. 

Sanitary Inspector’s Clerk. 








Problems of Training for the 
Public Service 


(c) Selection and Education for the Administrative Class 


By Professor ErNesT Barker, Litt.D., D.Lit., LL.D. 
Professor in Political Science, Cambridge University 
[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute of 
Public Administration, Bristol, July, 1938] 


tan has been said, and said admirably, during the last few 
years, about the need for changes and improvement in the 
selection and education of our Civil Servants. Perhaps the deepest 
sayings are those of Sir Josiah Stamp, in his Presidential Address 
of October of last year. But nothing of what has been said by any 
of those who have addressed themselves to the theme implies or 
involves any criticism of the intellectual and moral standards of the 
personnel of the Service. What is in question is something entirely 
impersonal. The issue raised is whether the things to be done by 
the Civil Servant have so altered, and are still so altering, that the 
kind of capacity required—not the degree or amount, but the kind 
or quality—has also altered. Inquiry must therefore start from this 
issue of change of function; and it must then proceed, if the fact 
of a change of function is established, to a consideration of the 
corresponding changes which are required in persons, and in the 
methods of their preliminary recruitment and their subsequent 
training. 

In what ways, and to what extent, has there been a change in 
the things to be done by the Civil Servant? The question may be 
answered in different ways. One answer might be, to borrow a 
phrase of Sir Josiah Stamp, that the State has changed “‘ from police- 
man and regulator to doctor and social reformer.’’ That answer 
would be based, in the main, on the development of social services 
during the last thirty years—services which have brought the Civil 
Servant, who is concerned with their punctual discharge and regular 
administration, into a close and intimate contact with the doings 
and sufferings of millions, and have made him an influence on their 
lives. This is a true enough answer, so far as it goes; and it involves 
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the consequence that the Civil Servant, charged with this new range 
of duty, must possess the gift of social sympathy, and therefore 
the gift of social knowledge, which is the necessary condition of 
sympathy. He must, in other words, understand the actual life of 
those for whom social legislation has been passed and on whose 
behalf he administers that legislation. But this is not the whole of 
the answer to our question. The State has not only moved from the 
task of police regulation to that of social reform. It has also moved, 
in the twenty years since the end of the War, and more especially 
in the pane nt decade, along the road of general planning. Perhaps 
the word “‘ planning ’’ is too sweeping and too vague; and perhaps 
it would be more exact to say that there has been a national move- 
ment towards a mixed economy. This economy includes the direct 
manipulation of undertakings by the State: it includes the manipu- 
latic on of undertakings by public 1 regulated concerns, such as 
the Central Electricity Board: it includes the manipulation of under- 
takings by private enterprise. Now the various elements of the 
mixed economy act and react upon one another. In the complicated 
conditions of our times the State undertaking, the semi-State 
undertaking, and the private undertakng, are all interlinked. The 
business-man is impelled towards the statesman and administrator; 
the statesman and administrator are impelled towards the business- 
man. In particular the administrator, charged with the direction 
of great State or semi-State undertakings, which by their very 
magnitude affect the whole economy of the nation, is more and more 
required to know how those undertakings bite and pinch other 
undertakings, and how the bite can best be eased, and the pinch 
reduced, so that the whole economy may run with the least friction 
possible and to the greatest general advantage. It is from this point 
of view that Sir Josiah Stamp, whom I must quote once more, has 
called the modern administrator a “‘ maximiser, ’? whose business it 
is to maximise social utility and to secure the maximum social net 
product. He is a person who holds a key position in our modern 
mixed economy; and he needs the c capacity and training which such 
a position involves. It is thus not only the activity of the modern 
State in the sphere of social services which demands that the modern 
Civil Servant should possess some positive knowledge of the actual 
running of society. It is also, and perhaps even more, the activity of 
the State in the sphere of economic operation, of economic direction, 
and of economic adjustment. 
This change of function—or rather this increase of functions (so 
that the “‘ regulator ’’ has also become the ‘‘ doctor ’’ and the 
‘ maximiser ’’)—may be held to involve two changes which affect 
the personnel of the Civil Service. One is a change in the method 
of recruitment. The other is a change in the method of training. 
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In dealing with the method of recruitment, I propose to confine 
my attention to the Administrative Class. It is a class which 
numbers, at the present time, about 1200. Its members are con- 
cerned with the formation of policy, the co-ordination of Government 
machinery, and the general administration and control of the 
departments of public service. It is recruited, under the present 
system, partly and mainly by an open competitive examination 
in general subjects, and partly (in a proportion which varies 
from one quarter to one third) by promotion from subordinate 
groups or classes. I shall assume that, as a matter of general national 
policy, the ratio of recruitment by way of promotion from subordi- 
nate groups or classes in the Civil Service should remain untouched. 
But I venture to suggest that, in view of the changes in the functions 
of the administrative class which have been already mentioned, a 
new and alternative method of recruitment by open competition 
should be added to the existing method. 

If this suggestion were adopted, the method of open competitive 
examination in general subjects would remain, but it would be 
supplemented by an additional method, which might well be that 
of open selection rather than open examination, though it is possible 
that some element of examination might still be a part of the process 
of selection. The method of open competitive examination in general 
subjects is open to candidates under the age of 24. The additional 
method of open competition, mainly by way ot selection, might be 
open to candidates under the age of 30. Such candidates, in order 
to be eligible for selection, would have to produce evidence that 
they had received appropriate social training and had gained 
administrative social experience—in other words, that they had 
taken successfully a course of training in social studies and in social 
and public administration (preferably at a University), and that they 
had added to that course a period of actual social and public work 
which enriched and completed their training. Such candidates would 
possess, in effect, post-graduate experience and calibre; and the 
proposal therefore amounts to adding an older post-graduate element 
to the younger graduate element which at present enters the Civil 
Service through the method of open competition. The record of 
post-graduate work, supplemented and checked by an interview, 
would therefore form the main element of the process of selection; 
but the process might also include, as has already been suggested, 
some element of examination, whether in the form of a paper or 
papers in relevant subjects, or in that of a report or dissertation on 
some particular field of work and experience. The probable increase 
of the number of members of the administrative class, and the fact 
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that such probable. increase is likely to be largest in the departments 
concerned with social-economic functions and problems, are argu- 
ments which may fairly be used in favour of such an additional 
method of recruitment. 

It may be argued that another method of improvement of the 
recruitment of the administrative class might be simpler and therefore 
preferable. It would be possible, instead of holding an open com- 
petitive examination in general subjects, to hold such an examination 
in particular subjects, which are particularly relevant to the modern 
functions of the administrative class. Such subjects might include 
political economy, law and political theory; and if they were made 
the basis of examination, it may be urged that a single open com- 
petitive examination for all candidates (possibly combined with 
some increase of the limit of age from 24 to 25 or 26) might satisfy 
all the needs of the situation. But there would be grave objections 
to such an examination in a restricted range of subjects. It would 
tend to bring into the administrative class of the Civil Service only 
a single type of training and general outlook. That would affect 
the Civil Service adversely. It would also give a premium to the 
University study of those subjects which were the open sesame to 
the higher posts of public administration. That would affect the 
Universities adversely: it would disturb the natural balance of their 
studies. We may therefore conclude that an open competitive 
examination for all in a restricted range of subjects is not a possible 
method for the general recruitment of the administrative class; and 
we may accordingly prefer a system which, leaving intact the open 
competitive examination in general subjects for younger or gradu- 
ate candidates, adds an alternative or supplementary method of 
selection for older or post-graduate students who have, after gradu- 
ating, pursued a course of social training, and added to that course 
a period of social work. 

Two further suggestions may be added in regard to the general 
problem of recruitment. The first is that the method of open selection 
of older candidates with special qualifications might be particularly 
applied in these particular departments which specially need such 
qualifications—the departments concerned with social services and 
with the running of State activities which have close connections 
with, and special repercussions upon, the general national economy. 
Such departments are the Home Office, the Ministry of Labour, the 
Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Transport, the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and new organisations such as the Unemployment 
Assistance Board. Here, particularly, there is an argument for a 
method of staffing which brings into the national service persons 
who have had social training and experience of social work. 
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The second suggestion relates to an extension of the Inspectorate. 
These are a number of departments (such as the Board of Education 
and the Home Office) which use the services of inspectors, working 
in the actual field and in close contact with actual social life, over 
and above the services of the central administrative staff. On 
general grounds it would seem advisable that the system of the 
Inspectorate should be extended to all the departments of the type 
which has just been mentioned. It equally seems advisable that 
the ranks of the Inspectorate, if it should be so extended, should be 
mainly recruited from persons who have had social training and 
have also acquired some practical experience. Finally, there seems 
good ground for believing that the members of the Inspectorate, in 
view of the original qualities on the basis of which they were 
recruited, and in further view of the practical field-experience of 
actual social conditions which they acquire in the course of their 
inspectorial work, should always be transferable from the Inspectorate 
to the administrative branch of the Civil Service. In this way the 
administrative class would gain more than one advantage: it would 
be kept in contact through its inspectors with the general life of 
the country, and it would recruit itself from time to time with persons 
who were doubly qualified—first from their own original training, 
and afterwards from the experience acquired in the course of their 
daily work. 


Il. 


There is a problem of post-entry training in the administrative 
class as well as a problem of initial recruitment. It is a problem 
which mainly concerns those members of the administrative class 
who have been recruited, before they attained the age of 24, by 
the method of open competitive examination in general subjects. 
Such persons, when they come straight from the degree course of 
their University into duties which involve an understanding of social 
conditions or a grip of economic interactions and repercussions, are 
obviously unprepared. How are they to gain a proper preparation ? 

It is obviously possible that Government departments should 
themselves attempt to give some measure of preparation to their 
new recruits. The Post Office, for example, has devised an admir- 
able scheme. But it is, on the whole, a technical and particular 
scheme; and the scheme of preparation which will be needed by 
those who have been allotted to duties of the general pattern which 
has just been mentioned is a general scheme. For such a general 
scheme the aid of the Universities is required. They are beginning 
to take seriously the problem of research in the social sciences, after 
a long period of almost complete absorption in the problem of 
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research in the natural sciences. They are also beginning to plan 
and conduct schemes of training in social and public administration. 
To second young Civil Servants to them for training (as Indian 
and Colonial Civil Service probationers are already seconded) 
would be at once an incentive to a new and promising development 
in the Universities and a contribution of the first order towards the 
preparation of the recruit for the general character and genius of 
his duties. 

But the seconding of the young Civil Servant for a full-time pre- 
paration in the Universities is not the whole of what may be done 
in the way of preparation. There are at least two other things 
which are possible. One is the seconding of older and established 
Civil Servants, of the administrative class, for short courses (of the 
type often termed ‘“‘ refresher courses ’’), which might well be 
arranged by Universities, in order to give to men who have long been 
immersed in routine, some general view of the meaning and pur- 
pose of the duties in which they are engaged, and some inkling of 
the social philosophies or ‘“‘ ideologies ’’’ which are moving in the 
world of thought and beginning to affect the world of action. Such 
a course, to which Sir Richard Livingstone lately drew the attention 
of the British Association, is now being annually organised at Oxford 
in the shape of a Summer School in Colonial Administration. 
Summer Schools are part of the technique of Universities. Hitherto 
they have mainly existed for Extension Students, or for Tutorial 
Class Students, or for foreign students who wish to study our 
language, literature and history. A. summer school in the general 
problems of administration, including some view of the social and 
political philosophies which lie behind and affect the solution of 
those problems, is by no means an idle dream. Departments of the 
Civil Service might well join hands with the Universities in the plan- 
ning of such schools. Indeed, not only the departments of the Civil 
Service, but also the authorities responsible for local government, 
might participate in their planning and conduct. Both the University 
and the public services would gain. The University would gain by 
receiving within its walls men of actual experience, who had handled 
social, economic and political questions not in terms of mere study or 
theorizing but in terms of responsible decision and execution. The 
public services would gain by being carried, if only for some brief 
weeks, into an ampler air of contemplation and reflection about social 
purposes and the proper general methods of their achievement. 

There is still a further way in which the University can aid in 
the preparation of the Civil Servant for a more liberal and better 
informed discharge of his serious duties. This is the way of part- 
time training. Under a scheme of part-time training the Civil! Servant 
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is not seconded from his duties, whether for a long-time period of 
preparation which lasts for six months or a year, or for the short- 
time period of a Summer School or “ refresher course.’’ He con- 
tinues to do full-time work in his office, or almost full-time work, 
but he spends his evenings, or part of them, in University study of 
the subjects which bear on his work. Such study may lead to a 
diploma or certificate; or it may be pursued purely for its own sake. 
(Generally, as long as human nature remains the same, there will 
be the incentive of some diploma or certificate, calculated to impress 
the higher powers in the office.) But for whatever reason the study 
may be conducted, it is good that it should be attempted, and that 
it should be combined with the early years of actual office-work. 
It possesses, like the other schemes of training already mentioned, 
a double advantage: it brings new and good elements into the 
University, which can add something to the reality of its studies, 
at the same time that it brings, or may tend to bring, the calm and 
cool and considered temper of the University into the office. Perhaps 
it is only in the University of London, which stands close to the 
seats of government and administration, that the particular form 
of partnership can be attempted in which the University collaborates 
in the preparation and training of the national Civil Servant. But 
something of the same sort may be done in other Universities for 
local, if not for national, Civil Servants; and for all Universities—for 
Liverpool and London no less that for Oxford and Cambridge—there 
is the opportunity of helping the advancement and the success of 
the Civil Service by the provision of full-time schemes of training 
(long and short) in which Civil Servants can steep their minds and 
refresh their interest, and by which, at the same time, Universities 
can attract students and collect material for the better cultivation of 
the hitherto neglected field of the social sciences. 
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(d) American Experience—National Institute of Public 
Affairs : Internships in Government 
By Dr. Henry REINING, JUNR. 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute of 
Public Administration, Bristol, July, 1938] 
‘‘ The National Institute of Public Affairs offers to present 
senior and graduates fifty appointments for internship 
training in the Federal Government at Washington, D.C., 
for the academic year 1938-39.” 
fas anouncement was sent in January of this year to every 
college and university in the United States. A similar announce- 
ment had been sent in 1936 and in 1937. 

“‘ Through its program the National Institute is endeavouring to 
increase the interest of American youth in public affairs, to help in 
the development of career opportunities in government administra- 
tion, and to add to academic preparation for the public service the 
experience of working with government officials.’’ These were the 
objectives stated in the announcement and in general describe the 
efforts which the National Institute is making in its attempt to draw 
more closely together the colleges and the government of the United 
States. 

The internship program is an effort to discover and select, and 
then to educate, train, condition, what you will, young men and 
women, by means of an intensive year of experience at Washington. 
The following qualifications for eligibility are specified : — 


(x) A bachelor’s degree from a recognized college—present seniors 
are eligible for appointment subject to receipt of degree by 
June 30, 1938. 

(2) High scholastic standing. 

(3) Exceptional qualities of character, ability, and aptitude for 
leadership. 

(4) Definite interest in public affairs. 

(5) Good health. 
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(6) Endorsement of the application by the president of the last 
institution attended, or the chairman of the scholarship com- 
mittee, or the chairman of the political science or corresponding 
department. 

(7) United States citizenship. 


The National Institute has painstakingly encouraged the colleges 
and universities to take up the task of discovering administrative 
talent. Accordingly, the President of the Institute has made it one of 
his chief responsibilities to visit among the higher educational 
institutions, to make personal contact with the important colleges 
and universities at least once every two or three years. On these 
visits he explains the purpose of the National Institute, the quality 
of candidates desired. He urges the president or the dean or the 
government faculty to call to the attention of qualified students the 
possibility of internship training for the public service, and to dis- 
courage from applying those students who do not possess the 
essentials. In this and other ways the college faculties have been 
persuaded to act not only as explorers for talent but also as initiators 
of the selection process. 

Not only has the participation of the universities and colleges fixed 
on them considerable responsibility for good selection, but there have 
been a number of interesting developments as products of this par- 
ticipation. In general the result might be described as a tendency 
for the colleges and universities more and more to use the National 
Institute as a clearing house at Washington for purposes of general 
information, and contacts with government agencies. Close co- 
operation exists between the National Institute of Public Affairs 
and Harvard University, the University of Minnesota and other 
universities which lay special emphasis upon training for public 
administration: most of their ‘‘ public service training fellows ”’ 
secure field experience in Washington under the supervision of the 
National Institute. 


Selection Procedure 


The time for acceptance of applications for the Washington intern- 
ship program ends on February 15th of each year. The application 
form requires the student to give information as to his citizenship, 
place and date of birth, marital status, height, weight and physical 
condition; preparatory, collegiate and post-graduate education. A 
complete official transcript of his scholastic record is required; a 
list of his academic honors, including membership in honorary 
academic societies’ a list of the extra-curricular activities in which 
he has participated, including the college clubs and organizations of 
which he is a member, and also a list of the activities and organizations 
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outside of college. The candidate is asked to describe any indepen- 
dent research or writing, undergraduate or graduate, which he has 
completed. He is asked to give the rating on any Civil Service 
examination he has taken and to list chronologically all former and 
present employment. A head and shoulders photograph is required. 
All applicants are asked to write an essay discussing, in a thousand 
words, the development of their interest in public affairs and the 
relation of that interest to the internship project, as well as their plans 
for the future. 

Finally, in addition to the endorsement by the president of the 
collegiate institution, the applicant is required to give as reference 
the names of four persons, including his faculty adviser or tutor and 
at least one other instructor. To each of the four references, the 
National Institute sends a standard ‘‘ reference inquiry ’’ form on 
which is requested the rating of the candidate according to his 
intellectual integrity, originality, interest in public affairs, initiative 
and leadership, personal appearance and manner, and physical 
vitality. Also, the Appointments Committee has tried wherever 
possible to supplement the information gained from the ‘“‘ reference 
inquiry ’’ form by correspondence and personal conversation with 
persons who know the candidate. 


Since the applicants are all representatives in a very real sense 
of the colleges from which they come and have survived an original 
elimination test at each college, the task of reading and evaluating 
the applications has each year been a difficult undertaking. This 
work is performed by a Committeé on Appointments consisting of 
three members. The standards are necessarily comparative, within 
each year’s group of applicants; but in general, a candidate is not 
marked for further consideration unless he is of Phi Beta Kappa} 
calibre in his academic record, and an outstanding student leader 
who shows evidence of public-spiritedness—a willingness to sacrifice 
his immediate self-interest for ultimate community good. To illus- 
trate the characteristics of the interns appointed in the past, a few 
examples may help. One young man has been a straight ‘‘ A ”’ 
student elected to Phi Beta Kappa in his Junior year, football captain, 
president of his Senior class, and unanimously recommended by the 
faculty of his college as the outstanding leader of his year. Another 
has Phi Beta Kappa standing, has been president not only of his 
student body but also of a regional association of student body 
presidents, and active in debate, drama, forum work and political 
campaigns. One of the young women is of Phi Beta Kappa grade, 
has been student government president, publications board executive, 


1 Phi Beta Kappa is the national honorary scholastic society to which are elected 
students in approximately the upper ten per cent. of their class. 
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athlete, and recommended by the president of her college as the 
‘‘ person who ran the campus; she got people to do things for her 
without their ever being aware of it.’’ 


No candidate is appointed without personal interview. These 
interviews take place in the most convenient centres of the United 
States depending on the geographical distribution of the candidates. 
The interviews are not oral examinations. Rather the Committee 
attempts to sample the candidate’s personality in as normal a situation 
as possible. The group interview is frequently used, with four or 
five candidates simultaneously meeting the Committee. Judgment is 
passed on their presence, quickness of mind, and ability to express 
themselves. Careful records are kept of each interview. The inter- 
views usually are concluded by the end of March. Then the Commit- 
tee on Appointments makes the final selections. Thirty candidates 
were appointed in 1936, forty in 1937, and fifty have already been 
appointed for the period beginning September 1938. 


Appointments are made without regard to the financial needs of 
the candidates. The internship is offered without tuition fee or other 
such expense to the intern, but no stipends are available for living 
expenses. Since the appointees are considered as representatives of 
the institutions from which they come, it has been the effort of the 
National Institute to get the colleges to grant scholarships and fellow- 
ships to pay for personal maintenance during the year in Washington. 
A number of American colleges and universities do now offer such 
fellowships, varying in amounts from fellowships of more than one 
thousand dollars to grants-in-aid of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Interns who do not receive such aid are responsible for their own 
costs. 


Appointments are made without emphasis on any specific curri- 
cular preparation. A number of graduates have been appointed who 
did not concentrate in the social sciences. Most of the candidates, 
however, have been majors in the study of government, economics 
and sociology, probably because the instructors in these fields are 
most active in building up the idea of college people going into the 
public service. 


The Internship Training 


Between the time of their appointment and their arrival in 
Washington the appointees are encourged to attempt the selection 
of the federal agency in which they wish to serve their training 
assignment, to make certain other decisions such as the choice of 
the academic courses in the universities at Washington, and to do 
reading that will prepare them for the year ahead. 
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The internship period is nine months in duration, beginning late 
in September and ending early in June. 

The first two weeks in Washington are organized to serve as an 
orientation period for the new interns. Several conferences a day 
are held, first with the central and departmental staff officers of the 
government, particularly those in personnel, finance, law, planning 
and statistics, and then with officials from those departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government in which the interns have 
expressed an interest for training assignments. In this way the 
orientation period not only serves to introduce the student to the 
atmosphere and personalities of Washington and to teach him certain 
facts with reference to interdepartmental activities which will be 
information necessary for him later regardless of his placement, but 
also helps him to crystallize his interest in terms of personalities as 
well as subject matter. 

Following the orientation, each intern is assigned to a govern- 
mental official in a training placement. This government official is 
thenceforth known as his ‘‘ supervisor.’’ Interns have been assigned 
to executive officers, administrative assistants, personnel, budget and 
research directors, and like officials. 

With but one or two exceptions all interns serve without salary. 

Placement is determined in the first instance by what appears to 
be the student’s own aptitude. But other factors are taken into 
consideration, such as the supervisor’s choice among several interns 
who may offer themselves for placement, the particular staff activity 
involved, and such matters as the matching of personalities. In its 
training placement program the National Institute of Public Affairs 
has encountered most cordial co-operation from the federal agencies 
and officials. Not a single refusal has yet been made to a request 
for placing an intern. Internships have been arranged in more than 
forty federal establishments to date, including most of the ten major 
departments and older independent establishments and many of the 
newer and emergency governmental organizations. 

As to what work the interns do specifically, the variety is so great 
that description is difficult. In general, they perform tasks for which 
the departments do not have regular personnel. One of the stipu- 
lations made with reference to every placement is that the intern shall 
not in any way displace regular employees. Routine work is 
avoided; rotating assignments are provided wherever possible. Most 
interns confine their internship to one government agency; a number 
every year, however, do some changing among the departments and 
establishments, following the line of development of their interest. 
One young man, for example, who was interested in vocational 
guidance, served with the Office of Education, the President’s 
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Advisory Committee on Education, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

The types of training assignments vary greatly. Some interns 
do report writing. Some act as office assistants, helping with corre- 
spondence, receiving callers, in general serving as “‘ alter ego ’’ for 
their supervisor. Others do research on the project basis. They may 
write manuals for the Lower Brule Reservation in South Dakota, in 
the Office of Indian Affairs; investigate the responsibility of labour 
unions, in the National Labour Relations Board; make a personnel, 
organization and procedure study of the Vital Statistics Division of 
the Bureau of the Census in the Department of Commerce. The 
active face-to-face type of internship is preferred. Outright library 
research is avoided. 

Although the day-to-day work of the intern in the government 
department takes up most of his time, it makes up only one phase 
of the internship program. There are available to the students 
graduate courses and seminars at the universities in Washington. 
American University has an arrangement with the National Institute 
whereby the interns are enabled to take without tuition the work of 
the Graduate School of the Social Sciences and of the School of 
Public Affairs. This working relationship has been very satisfactory 
to the National Institute, because, without conducting its own 
academic program, it is able to draw on the very progressive 
curriculum of the American University. The University’s courses 
form an excellent complement to the Institute’s program. The 
atmosphere of the courses is practical. Most seminars are taught 
by government officials themselves. For example, the course in 
budgetary administration is taught by W. A. Jump, the Budget 
Officer of the Department of Agriculture, the government’s largest 
spender among its regular establishments, and F. J. Bailey, Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. Nearly 
all the students in the classes are government employees. The interns, 
new atrivals as they are on the Washington scene, find these courses 
very helpful in furnishing a practical insight into the government’s 
activities and the attitude of the public servants who are handling 
these activities. 

As to the choice of study courses, interns are encouraged to fill 
in any deficiencies they may have in their background. If they 
have not had at least the fundamental courses in economics, govern- 
ment, sociology; if they have not had statistics. accounting, public 
administration, public law, public finance, they are encouraged to 
complete such work as they need. 

Once a week the inte’ is meet as a group, usually with an admini- 
strative official or other public figure as guest. In the beginning of 
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the year the meetings are usually devoted to the questions of technical 
administration, but toward the year’s close more and more of the 
meetings are devoted to current public problems. Thus, for example, 
the students have discussed the railroad situation with Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler, Chairman of the Senate’s Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee; America’s agricultural problem with Secretary of Agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace; the regulation of radio, telephone and wireless 
with Communications Commissioner George H. Payne. A definite 
effort is made by means of these conferences to broaden the intern’s 
perspective and to counterbalance the specializing effect of his day- 
to-day experience in the government departments. 

A fourth phase of the program is the tutorial supervision given 
the interns by the educational staff of the National Institute. Regular 
monthly conferences are scheduled, but the staff is at all times 
available. The effort in these conferences is to help the intern co- 
ordinate his experiences, practical and educational. This task is 
quite important because of the variety of educational preparation 
which the students have. Some have had considerable post-graduate 
instruction, others are graduates of smaller liberal arts colleges who 
have considerable to make up by way of background. Therefore, 
in the tutorial conferences with the interns, readings are suggested, 
educational advice is given and personal problems are discussed. 

Perhaps a fifth phase ought to be outlined as the activity of the 
internship group itself. The interns meet frequently on an informal 
basis. There are no common dormitory facilities but the interns have 
established the practice of meeting in-each others quarters on Sunday 
afternoons and evenings. By such intercourse the esprit de corps of 
the interns is created and maintained. 

No obligation is assumed by the National Institute or by the 
federal departments for employment at the termination of the nine 
months of internship. However, all interns to date who have wished 
it have been able to secure government employment. The Civil 
Service requirement has been met in many cases by advising the 
students well in advance to take examinations for which they are 
qualified. Many of them, of course, take positions in the non-civil 
service agencies, which make up about forty per cent. of the federal 
service. Effort has been made, as far as direction could be given, 
to encourage the interns to seek employment in channels which were 
actually ladders to an administrative career. 

No final conclusions can, of course, be reached at this early date 
of this internship training program. It is encouraging, however, that 
almost all of the interns who have gone through the internship 
experience are now employed by government, federal, state, or local, 
and that they have been successful in their work in the government 
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departments. Those connected with the program feel that both the 
recruitment and selection of interns, and their training and condition- 
ing, constitute a significant experiment. 


As far as the government departments are concerned the National 
Institute seems to have served, to some extent at least, as a model. 
The National Institute of Public Affairs is actually the recruiting 
agent for the Southwest Federal Field Training Project at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. This program, generally under the 
direction of an inter-departmental committee representing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Interior and the Civil Service Commission, 
more specifically is designed to recruit and train superintendents for 
the Indian Service, positions of broad and difficult administrative 
responsibility. The Indian Affairs training project is now completing 
its first year with eight trainees in the field. At the same time the 
Department of Agriculture has prepared definite plans for a similar 
training project with, however, somewhat less emphasis on training 
in the field and including some months of experience in Washington. 
Conversations have also been held concerning the internship idea 
and the possibilities of establishing training programs with a number 
of other federal agencies such as the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, the United States Employment Service, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


A number of government agencies have taken over the internship 
idea and applied it in their own organization. For example, the 
Rural Electrification Administration two years ago brought to 
Washington twenty junior engineers selected from the engineering 
colleges throughout the country. These young men were given a 
year of intensive training at the R.E.A. headquarters and then sent 
out as junior managers for the agricultural electrical co-operatives 
to whom the R.E.A. is lending money to promote the distribution and 
use of electrical current among the rural areas of the United States. 

This account would not be complete without pointing out that the 
National Institute of Public Affairs is an independent educational 
organization, unofficial, and unaffiliated with either the Government 
or any college, university or other organization. It has its own 
Board of Trustees and staff. It is financed by a philanthropic 
foundation. It is organized as a non-profit corporation under the 
code of the District of Columbia. Non-partisan, its Board of Trustees 
contains men who have been widely known in public affairs and have 
been members of both Republican and Democratic administrations. 


Louis BROWNLOW, Chairman.—Director of the Public Admini- 
stration Clearing House; Chairman, President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management, etc. 
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EuGENE MEYER.—Owner and Publisher of ‘‘ The Washington 
Post ’’; former Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, etc. 


Henry L. StimMson.—Attorney; former Secretary of War; former 
Secretary of State, etc. 

GEORGE F. Zook.—President of the American Council on Educa- 
tion; former United States Commissioner of Education, etc. 

ROBERT Woops B.iiss.—Former United States Ambassador to 
the Argentine, etc. 

Ropert H. Jackson.—Solicitor-General of the United States; 
former Assistant Attorney-General, Department of Justice, etc. 

GEORGE Fort Mitton.—Publisher and editor of ‘‘ The Chatta- 
nooga News ’’; Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, etc. 
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FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT, Ph.D.—President. 
Henry REINING, Jr., Ph.D.—Educational Director. 
Kart E. Stromsem, Ph.D.—Assistant Educational Director. 














Problems of Training for the 
Public Service 


(e) American Experience—An “ In-Service’ Training 
Program for Federal Employes 
By ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 
[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute 
of Public Administration, Bristol, July, 1938] 


— School of Public Affairs of the American University, located 
in Washington, D.C., began its work a little over three years 
ago as a result, in part, of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Its primary objective was and is to provide an ‘‘ In-Service ’’ Train- 
ing Program for the employés of the Federal Government. 

During the first complete academic year the School served approxi- 
mately 225 students each semester. During the second year an 
average of 825 students were enrolled each semester. During the 
present year the University has had the opportunity of serving 
approximately 950 federal employés each semester. 

This rapid growth has been due, almost entirely, to the enthusiastic 
co-operation which the School has received from leading administra- 
tive officers and directors of personnel in the federal service. 

The courses for which these federal employés are enrolled can be 
grouped under the following headings: public administration; 
personnel management; organisation, management and supervision; 
budgetary administration; statistics; accounting; administrative and 
constitutional law; and courses in specialised fields such as social 
security, national resources, and money and banking. 

In a number of instances the School has had the opportunity of 
offering co-operative courses with particular departments in the 
interest of helping them solve some of their own inside training 
problems. Co-operative arrangements of this kind have been worked 
out with the Department of Agriculture, Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, Farm Credit Administration, Social Security Board, the 
Bureau of Census of the Department of Commerce, and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

In addition to what might be termed the formal] part of the School’s 
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program, it has had the opportunity of promoting and stimulating 
informal contacts between the various agencies in the federal service. 
For example, when the University first began its work in the field of 
personnel management it invited small groups of personnel officers 
to meet with its officers and advise them relative to the proposed 
program. The School’s officers were surprised to find that they were 
introducing these personnel officers to one another for the first time. 
The officers were also interested to note that these personnel people 
immediately began to exchange with one another experiences which 
must have had a very definite effect on the administration of the 
departments concerned. Since then, personnel officers have organised 
a society of their own and now meet regularly every month. The 
School has been able to render a similar service in other fields. 

Another thing that the School has been anxious to do is to promote 
the right kind of contacts between persons who are dealing with 
management problems in industry and those who are dealing with 
management problems in government. 

The School has also been very desirous of keeping leaders in the 
field of business and goverrment in touch with its work because it 
feels that they can render a real service in advising the officers relative 
to the problems which arise in connection with the work. As one 
means of accomplishing this objective the University has been 
gradually organising a Board of Visitors for the School of Public 
Affairs. Members of the Board to date are: Robert L. Johnson, 
President of Robert L. Johnson, Inc., and formerly Vice-President of 
Times, Inc.; Dudley Cates, Vice-President of Commercial Investment 
Syndicate, Inc.; Lawrence A. Appley, Director of Training, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company; Henry Breck, Managing Partner, J. & W. 
Seligman & Company; Dr. Leonard D. White, of the University of 
Chicago and formerly a member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission; Charles West, formerly Under-Secretary of the Interior; 
and Dr. W. W. Stockberger, Director of Personnel of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Another significant development in connection with the School’s 
work has been the fact that a number of South American countries 
have arranged to have young officials from their governments come 
to Washington and by taking the work offered by the School of 
Public Affairs become better acquainted with this country’s methods 
in the field of administration. This part of the program will be 
strengthened considerably next year as a result of a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

An interesting project which the School is undertaking in connec- 
tion with its work is a study of employment opportunities in the 
federal service. Information relative to opportunities in various lines 
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of work has never been compiled by the Civil Service Commission 
or by any other agency. This has made it quite difficult to counsel 
young government employés in the matter of relating their educational 
activities to their future in the government service. The present study 
is designed to fill this gap. During the first year particular emphasis 
will be placed on studying employment opportunties in the field of 
accounting. 

The School is, of course, too young to have any statistical data 
relative to the practical results of its work. It does know, however, 
of a number of instances where employés have advanced quite rapidly 
as a result of particular courses which they have taken in connection 
with the ‘‘ In-Service ’’ Training Program. It also knows of other 
instances where supervisors who are taking work at the University 
make the data and information they obtain in the classroom the basis 
for staff conferences in their own organisations. Thus, as a result of 
its contacts with a single supervisor the School has the opportunity 
of touching a great many federal employés. 

One of the most interesting things the officials of the School have 
discovered is that many employés who come to the School in the first 
instance because of an interest in a technical subject often discover 
gaps in their general background which they are very desirous of 
eliminating. Thus, registrations in such general courses as principles 
of economics, introduction to government, and correct English usage 
are often as heavy as they are in the more technical work. 

The School feels that it has made only a beginning in connection 
with the development of the program. The opporiunities are 
unlimited. The enthusiastic co-operation of the government officials 
makes it possible to predict that the School’s usefulness will continue 
to grow over the next decade. 
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(a) Ports and the Government 


By A. T. V. Rosinson, C.B., C.B.E. 
Deputy Secretary of the Ministry of Transport 
[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute of 
Public Administration, Bristol, July, 1938] 


7. total annual value of our overseas trade, import and export, 
* is well over a thousand million pounds sterling. The correspond- 
ing figure of our coastwise trade does not seem to be available, but 
the tonnage of coasting vessels, arrived and departed, in Great 
Britain is shown as something like three-quarters of the figure for 
ocean shipping. All these ships, all these cargoes, need the facilities 
and the services of our British Ports. It may well be expected that 
the administration of the undertakings which handle these vast 
transactions should be a matter of concern to the State. 

(2) Ports and Port Authorities may be classified in various ways. 
In the Appendix to this paper the several Ports, as known to the 
Customs and to the ‘‘ Annual Statement of Trade of the United 
Kingdom,’’ have been grouped into four classes according to the 
volume of their trade: over £M.10; from £M.2-10; from £M3-2; 
and less than £M.4.! 

The Appendix shows that of a total trade of £M.1,300, well 
over £M.500 passed through the Port of London and approximately 
£M.300 through the Port of Liverpool; these two and the other 
dozen ports in Class I handled between them over £M.1,200; sixteen 
ports in Class II handled a further £M.80;; while the remaining 
seventy-three ports in Classes III and IV dealt with £M.3o. 

(3) To the student of public administration it is of interest to 
note the types of constitution of Port Authorities as public utility 


1The symbol £M. is used throughout this paper to represent million pounds. 
Figures in the Appendix are based upon the ‘‘ Annual Statement’’ for 1936, as 1937 
figures for the several posts are not available at the time of writing. The ‘‘ Trade and 
Navigation Accounts ’’ for December, 1937, show provisional figures of imports (includ- 
ing goods for re-export) {M.1,029, U.K. goods exported {M.522, imported goods re- 
exported {M.75, a grand total of nearly {M.1,700. 
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undertakings. The oldest were, in general, trusts whose profits (if 
any) were devoted to the betterment of the undertaking: the element 
of private profit is also absent in those owned by Town Councils or 
by Companies whose capital is largely held by Town Councils. The 
stockholder, attracted by the hope of dividends, is concerned mainly 
with the railway-owned ports. We may distinguish four types of 
Authority : — 


(T) Trusts ‘‘ not trading for profit,’’ whose stock carries fixed 
rates of interest, with no ‘“‘ordinary ’’ stock. The authorising 
Act usually provides for the Board to be constituted from local 
authorities. The Port of London Authority Act of 1908 has been 
taken as a classic model for the constitution of a public utility 
undertaking and obviously influenced those responsible for draft- 
ing the constitution of the Central Electricity Board and the 
London Passenger Transport Board. 


(P) Bodies (other than railways) ‘‘ trading for profit ’’ whose 
ordinary stock may in theory, if rarely in practice, pay a hand- 
some dividend. They may vary from the Manchester Ship 
Canal, the greater part of whose stock is held by Manchester 
Corporation, to.Ganton Harbour whose proprietor is described 
to-day as a “ limited liability company,’’ but appeared as the 
Duke of Buccleuch in the Private Act of 1919. 


(C) Town Councils directly responsible for Port undertakings. 


(R) Main Line Railways which have either constructed or 
acquired undertakings, the majority of which are primarily coal 
ports. 


One commercial Port—that of Holyhead—is vested in the Minister 
of Transport, a legacy from an earlier time when the British 
Government was actively fostering intercourse with Ireland, as 
witness Telford’s road. Since 1921, however, the whole of the 
Commercial port has been leased to a Railway Company and for 
the present purpose it is treated as a railway port. Naval Yards, 
Harbour of Refuges and small fishing ports (which tend to occupy 
time at Questions in the House of Commons in inverse ratio to their 
size) are not within the scope of these notes, which also fail to deal 
with sundry conservators responsible for maintenance of channels, 
e.g., in the Forth and Tees. 


The figures on which is based the Appendix to this paper relate 
to the whole Port as known to the Customs and Excise Department; 
those for Southampton, for example, include, not only the 
Southampton Docks of the Southern Railway, but also the by no 
means inconsiderable trade of the Southampton Harbour Board; 
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and within the boundaries of a, number of Ports owned by trusts or 
companies are docks owned or leased by railway companies. 

(4) How far does, and how far should, the Central Government 
concern itself with the administration of these very various types of 
Port authority ? 

With the negligible exception of a few relatively small docks 
privately owned, every Port authority has had to come to Parliament 
at the outset (and often on subsequent occasions) to attain compulsory 
purchase or other powers. The Harbours, Docks and Piers Clauses 
Act, passed in the vintage period of ‘‘ Clauses Acts ’’ in the late 
forties, still operates by virtue of its incorporation in the local Acts 
of the majority of Port Authorities. As the price of granting powers, 
Parliament has been wont to impose also obligations in regard to 
one or more of the following: —(i) Byelaws (paragraph 5); (ii) Rates 
(paragraph 6); (iii) Accounts (paragraph 7); (iv) Government 
Nominees (paragraph 8). 

(5) Byelaws.—Every Authority exercises the power given in its 

rivate Act to make byelaws, but these, with their penalty sanctions, 
normally require to be confirmed by the Minister of Transport before 
they become operative. Those relating to behaviour of persons 
within the confines of the Port tend to conform to a general type, 
but occasionally some proposal, dealing perhaps with “‘ full 
University costume ’’ for bathers or with disreputable characters of 
either sex, may evoke general public interest. In rather different 
class are byelaws under the Explosives and Petroleum Acts, regulat- 
ing the handling of explosives and petroleum spirit within the 
jurisdiction of the authority. The Inquiry held before confirmation 
of a disputed byelaw may disclose sharp conflict of view between 
those directly interested in a particular traffic and other users of the 
Port apprehensive of risks involved. The Minister’s representative 
holding the Inquiry may have no easy task in striking a true balance 
between expert witnesses on either side, and in determining the advice 
which he should tender to the Minister. In the last decade some 
150 applications have been made to the Minister for confirmation 
of Port byelaws, but in only two cases has a Public Inquiry been 
necessary: in other cases differences between the parties were settled 
by negotiation or Round Table conferences. 

(6) Rates.—Maximum rates and charges for use of the Port are 
usually embodied in the Acts constituting the Authority: but it is 
not uncommon to find in the more recent Acts a power given to the 
Minister, on application being made to him, to hold an Inquiry into 
the rates at any Port and to revise the maxima. The great rise in 
wages and cost of materials consequent upon the Great War rendered 
the statutory maximum rates in most harbours inadequate, and in 
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order to obviate the necessity for the various authorities at once to 
promote separate Bills authorising additions to their charging powers, 
a Temporary Increase of Charges Act of 1920 enabled the Minister 
by Order to authorise such increase of rates as might be required at 
any port. The various undertakings concerned have since obtained 
revised charging powers in Private Bills. 


(7) Accounts.—Many Authorities are required to render to the 
Minister of Transport specified accounts and statistics, the accounts 
in some cases being required to be audited by an auditor approved 
by him. 

The obligation to publish accounts and to submit them to some 
independent authority is a sound tonic to any administration. The 
Minister’s examination of these accounts is not so much that of a 
critical shareholder as of an examiner charged with a duty to see that 
the directions of Parliament have been carried out, particularly in 
regard to obligations imposed by Parliament to provide for service 
and repayment of loans. In about six cases in the last decade, the 
Minister has found it necesary to exert pressure on a Port Authority 
to comply duly with its obligations in this regard. 


(8) Government nominees.—It is only in the case of Trusts that 
the Minister has the right to nominate for seats on the Board of 
Management. He nominates two out of the twenty-nine members 
of the Port of London Authority, four out of the twenty-eight 
members of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, and in about 
twenty other Trusts he has similar powers. Not one of these nominees 
is a Civil Servant and only one instance (and that an exceptional 
one) can be traced in the last ten years in which the Minister has 
communicated with any of his nominees in regard to the policy or 
management of the Port. In appointing his nominees, the Minister’s 
object is to put upon the Governing Board men of known experience, 
ability and integrity who shall, if possible, be aloof from the conflict 
of sectional interests which may often develop in such bodies. In 
the case of London and one other Board, one of the Minister’s 
tepresenatives must be appointed as a representative of Labour. 


(9) Government Financial Assistance.—Parliament in the Ministry 
of Transport Act of 1919 gave the Minister power to make grants 
for construction or improvement of harbours, docks and piers; but 
the House of Commons has never yet voted him a penny for this 
purpose. As part of the Unemployment Relief policy of the years 
1920 to 1931, however, grants for improvements were made from 
other Government Funds. (The limitation to ‘“‘ bodies not trading 
for profit’? was withdrawn in 1929.) 


The number of Port schemes so assisted in this period was 330 
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(some 30 being rejected or withdrawn), and the cost of individual 
schemes ranged from {£100 (for the resurfacing of a quay at 
Portsmouth) to two programmes of some £M.2 each (for London 
and Southampton). The total expenditure involved was over £M.30. 
The Government grant took the form of an annual interest contri- 
bution over varying periods ranging up to 30 years and on a 
“* present value ’’ basis at the time of the grant averaged somewhat 
over 30 per cent. of the capital cost involved. 

The principal classes of schemes so assisted were the extension 
of quay accommodation (e.g., Newcastle-upon-Tyne), the deepen- 
ing of berths to take larger ships (e.g., Sunderland), modernisation 
of dock equipment for quicker handling of cargo and vessels (e.g., 
London, Liverpool and South Wales ports), and the construction of 
new docks (e.g., Grimsby and Southampton). 

(10) Financial Control.—Irrespective of any Government assis- 
tance, the larger Port Authorities are continually engaged in the 
consideration of improvement schemes, and their financial resources 
are such as to enable them, generally speaking, to carry out such 
schemes without financial assistance from the Government. The 
Port of London Authority, for example, recently announced the 
adoption in principle of a programme of works involving an expendi- 
ture, over a term of years, of some £M.12. Developments are also 
in contemplation on the Tyne and at a number of other ports. Most 
Port Authorities have powers under their Acts or Orders to raise 
loans, on the security of their revenue, to cover the cost of new capital 
work. It is not uncommon to find a requirement that the Authority 
should obtain the sanction of the Minister to the raising of loans and 
to the proposed repayment period. 

Additional powers for the construction of new works, for the 
levying of additional rates, or for the raising of additional capital, 
may be obtained by the Authority by promoting a Private Bill. Save 
in the case of Glasgow, Hull, Liverpool, London, Newcastle and 
Sunderland, there is a cheaper alternative procedure, if the cost of 
the proposed works does not exceed £100,000 and compulsory powers 
for the acquisition of land are not required; the Authority may apply 
to the Minister for a Provisional Order under the General Pier and 
Harbour Acts of 1861 and 1862, the Order requiring the subsequent 
confirmation of Parliament. 

(x1) Other control.—tIn regard to the construction of works 
(other than the exceptional Unemployment Relief Works already 
mentioned) and in regard to equipment and working, the Port 
Authority is given an undivided responsibility and is subject to little 
or no control by the Minister. 

Under the Factory and Workshop Act, rgo1, the Home Secretary 
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has made regulations, as for a ‘‘ dangerous trade,’’ governing the 
processes of loading, unloading and coaling of ships; and the Act 
provides for report of and Inquiry into certain classes of accidents. 
When the Board of Trade handed over duties of the old Harbour 
Department to the Ministry in 191g it still retained its general 
responsibilty for foreshores and its interest in works below high 
water mark, while Trinity House has jurisdiction over lighthouses 
and pilotage. The concern of the Customs Department is not confined 
to goods declared as liable to duty. 

(12) This jejune recital of facts offers little prospect of critical 
discussion, unless indeed it provoke the comment that the functions 
of the Minister of Transport seem to be limited to those of a police- 
man. There will not be lacking those who plead for State largesse, 
especially for the obsolescent small Port: others may recur to an 
old plea for ‘‘ grouping ’’ of Ports in one vicinity or in one estuary: 
and there may be those who would demand that the Minister should 
overhaul root and branch the system of charges of the Port 
Authority. 

(13) The derelict quay is a pathetic, if occasionally picturesque, 
sight, and evokes laments for a vanishing class of seafarers who were 
once the strong bulwark of the Royal Navy. The railway and, still 
more, the road motor have killed the trade of many of these Ports 
as irrevocably as the liner has ousted the windjammer. A few 
thousand pounds here or there might serve to postpone by a matter 
of months the disappearance of some crumbling quay: but Port 
Authorities are only too well aware that, if at some cost they improve 
their facilities and remove causes of complaint, they have no guaran- 
tee that the complainant will ever put into their Port again. 

(r4) When we come to the larger Ports, it is equally difficult to 
find a strong case for Government subsidies. It is a nice question 
in some trades, whether the importer should bring his goods in 
through Bristol or Hull, Liverpool or London. A Government 
subsidy to improvement of cranage or other facilities at any one of 
these ports might just turn the scale and lead the trader to transfer 
his traffic from one to another. It may be that the fairly wide spread 
of Government assistance in 1920-31 prevented any serious complaint 
on the score of discrimination. 

(15) The Royal Commission on Transport in 1930 recommended 
further consideration of the possibility of grouping together the 
administration of adjacent Ports. The success of the Port of London 
Authority, constituted 30 years ago to take over a number of com- 
peting docks, appeared to lend colour to their view. (In passing, 
it may be of interest to record that of the total trade of the P.L.A., 
only something unde~ ro per cent. passes over the Authority’s quay- 
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sides, the remainder being transhipped in the dock or more often in 
the open river, and taken up to some private wharf or warehouse). 
This proposal for grouping has reappeared from time to time, but 
apart from any question of the difficulties of eliminating competition 
between a railway-owned Port and its municipal neighbour of five 
miles away, in some of the more valuable trades the competitors for 
the traffic may be two or more Ports well over a hundred miles apart. 

(16) It would be beyond the scope of these notes to attempt to 
examine critically the basis of rates and charges of the various Port 
Authorities. The dues paid by any ship for use of the Port and its 
facilities are in part based upon the size of the ship, as recorded in 
its net registered tonnage, in part upon the cargo loaded or landed. 
Net registered tonnage is less immutable than yard or pound: it is 
recorded that the net registered tonnage of ‘‘ Leviathan ’’ was nearly 
28,000 in 193I: in 1934 it was under 16,000, and no structural 
alteration had taken place meanwhile. Are not too many of our 
Port rates based on conditions dating back to the days of sail, and 
would not a drastic revision lead to more economical uses of the 
facilities of Ports? To ask the question is not to indicate any inten- 
tion of the Minister of Transport to engage in the Herculean labour 
of simplifying and codifying Port rates, at least until his intervention 
has been sought in this direction by representative organisations of 
Port Authorities, shipowners and shippers. 

(17) One final word upon the concern of Government in the 
Ports in a National Defence emergency. Parliament has been 
assured that the Government are working out plans for diverting, 
if need be, traffic from East to West Coast Ports; and it has been 
disclosed in Parliament that Port Emergency Committees have been 
set up in all the larger ports. Few, if any, Ports in this country 
would allow that they were working “‘ to capacity’ to-day. By 
what provision, by what training, can they fit themselves to-day so 
that they may be efficient ‘‘ to capacity ’’ if ever the call came? 
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Administration of Ports 


(b) The Administration of the Port of Bristol 
By R. H. Jones, O.B.E., M.Inst.T. 
General Manager of the Port of Bristol Authority 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute 
of Public Administration, Bristol, July, 1938] 


R RISTOL is a port of great antiquity and has played an important 
part in the mercantile history of the country. Its ships and 
seamen have been prominent in matters of discovery, exploration 
and colonisation, and at the present time Bristol takes a place 
amongst the large ports in the country. 

2. Its history as a modern port under municipal ownership may 
be said to have commenced in the middle of the last century, when 
the City Docks were purchased by the Corporation from the Bristol 
Dock Company which early in that century had carried out the 
dockisation of that part of the River Avon which passes through the 
heart of the the city. 

3. Before going into matters of detail relating to Bristol it may 
be of interest to mention the various forms of administration for 
docks and harbours in this country and the duties and obligations 
which rest upon the Authorities administering and controlling them. 
There are altogether about 330 harbours in Great Britain and their 
administration may be divided into four categories as follows : — 

(a) Local Commissions or Trusts not working for 


profit, established under statutory authority ... 110 
(6) Municipal Authorities ve cs ‘ so 
(c) Railway Companies see 2s 50 
(d) Harbour Companies and individuals ‘as ss. 200 


4. The overseas trade of the country is, however, confined to 
between twenty and thirty of these ports. The other 300 are in the 
main restricted to coastwise traffic and the fishing industry, but 
nevertheless they play an important part in the economy of the 
country as they are used to supply the local population with some of 
the staple commodities which are imported at the large ports and 
can be distributed economically by water around the coast. 

5. Many of the large ports engaged in the overseas trade are 
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administered by local Commissions and Trusts, e.g., London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Newcastle, Sunderland, Middlesbrough, Dundee 
and Aberdeen. 

6. All the railway companies are large owners of docks, of 
which the principal are at Hull, Southampton and in South Wales. 
They also own a number of smaller ports used for the Continental 
and Irish passenger traffic. 

7. Bristol has the distinction of being the only large port in the 
country which is wholly owned and administered by a Municipality. 
The Manchester Docks and Ship Canal are owned by the Manchester 
Ship Canal Company, in which the Manchester Corporation has a 
large interest and nominates eleven of the twenty-one directors. 

8. Dock and Harbour Authorities are usually established by 
special Acts of Parliament conferring on them the power to administer 
and control these Undertakings and to levy charges for the upkeep 
of the dock or harbour. There are several public Acts relating 
to the administration of docks and harbours, the principal of which 
is the Harbours, Docks and Piers Clauses Act, 1847. This Act is 
usually incorporated in special Acts relating to individual docks and 
harbours. 

9. Briefly, the duties of these Authorities are to afford safe 
navigation within the port area, accommodation for vessels and 
facilities for discharging and loading cargoes, and to make bye-laws 
for the regulation of vessels and traffic using the port. The Authorities 
derive their revenue from dues on ships and goods and, in some 
instances, they undertake labourage services in connection with the 
handling of goods and the provision of warehouses. The rates at 
which dues can be levied are limited by statutory maxima, fixed in 
each case by special Acts. In some cases variation can be authorised 
by the Minister of Transport. The Authorities are usually allowed 
to make reasonable charges for labourage and other services and for 
warehouse rent, and no maxima are laid down. 

to. At some of the larger ports there is a separate Conser- 
vancy Authority, distinct from the Dock Authority, of which the 
Humber, Southampton and Newport are examples. In other cases 
the Conservancy Authority and the Dock Authority are one body, 
as at London, Liverpool, Bristol and the Tyne. 

tz. A Conservancy Authority is responsible for the safe navi- 
gation, lighting and buoying of the approaches to the port, and for 
the maintenance of navigation channels, whereas the Dock Authority 
as such is responsible for the control and administration of enclosed 
docks. 

12. Pilotage Authorities are responsible for the pilotage services 
and matters incidental thereto, and are often separate bodies from the 
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Dock and Harbour Authorities. At Bristol the Corporation is the 
Pilotage Authority as well as the Port Authority, but pilotage matters 
are entrusted to a separate Committee of the Council. 

13. The Port of Bristol comprises the City Docks in the heart of 
the City about seven miles from the mouth of the Avon, the 
Avonmounth Docks on the Gloucestershire side of the Avon estuary 
and the Portishead Dock on the Somersetshire side of the estuary. 
The following describes briefly these docks, their characteristics and 
the events which led to acquisition of the orginal docks by the 
Corporation. 

14. The City Docks were formed by converting about three miles 
of tidal river into floating harbour, providing about 83 acres of dock 
space. These docks remained under the control of the Bristol Dock 
Company until 1848. A number of reasons led to their acquisition 
in that year by the Corporation, the principal being that the dues 
and charges levied by the dock company were regarded as too high 
and that the company were not carrying out improvements and 
providing facilities necessary for the developments taking place in 
trade. 

15. After the docks passed into the hands of the Corporation 
many improvements and new works were carried out. Larger locks 
and extensive new wharves were constructed, railway lines laid to 
connect a large part of the south side of the docks with the Great 
Western Railway system, and a large granary erected. The navi- 
gation of the River Avon was greatly improved. In 1897 powers were 
obtained to construct quays and sheds at Canons Marsh on the north 
side of the docks which was at the same time connected by railways. 
From time to time other improvements have been made, and the 
older sheds have been replaced by the modern type of transit shed. 
A new wharf and transit shed are now under construction. 

16. Vessels up to about 325 feet in length can navigate the River 
Avon to the City Docks, but owing to the growth in the size of the 
ships engaged in overseas trade the City Docks are now used mainly 
by vessels engaged in the near Continental trade and coastwise 
services. 

17. In addition to the public quays and wharves there is a 
number of works, mills, factories and warehouses belonging to 
private firms and companies abutting the docks, and a very valuable 
facility of direct water communication is thereby obtained. 

18. The Port Authority owns three large warehouses for the 
storage of tobacco. Other large warehouses have been provided by 
private firms. The total warehouse accommodation for tobacco is 
230,000 casks. 

19. To meet the need, which had become pressing, for larger and 
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better dock accommodation than could be provided at the City Docks 
the original Avonmouth Dock was constructed by the Bristol Port and 
Channel Dock Company and opened for traffic in 1877. The lock is 
454 feet long and 70 feet wide and could accommodate the largest 
vessels then afloat. Another dock company constructed the dock 
at Portishead which was opened in 1879, the length of the lock being 
440 feet and the width 66 feet. There then began a period of 
intensive competition between the City Docks, owned by the Cor- 
poration, and the Avonmouth and Portishead Docks, owned by the 
two rival dock companies. This competition continued until 1884, 
when the Avonmouth and Portishead Undertakings were acquired by 
the Corporation and since that time all the docks within the port 
have been administered by the Corporation as a single undertaking. 

20. When the increase in trade and in the size of vessels caused 
consideration to be given to new dock accommodation a controversy 
arose over the schemes. One scheme was the dockisation of the 
River Avon at its mouth and others the construction of a new dock 
either at Avonmouth or Portishead. In the end a scheme for a new 
dock at Avonmouth gained the day, and in 1901 powers were 
obtained to construct a large dock, with an entrance lock 875 feet 
long and roo feet wide, adjoining the original dock at Avonmouth. 
The dock is known as the Royal Edward Dock. The new dock, 
which was opened in 1908 by H.M. King Edward VII, was designed 
on the most modern lines to ensure the rapid and efficient handling 
of all classes of cargo. 

21. Large extensions have since been made. On the western side 
a new Arm was constructed for vessels engaged in the oil trade. 
In 1928 another extension, known as the Eastern Arm, was opened 
by H.R.H. Prince of Wales (later H.M. King Edward VIII) and 
specially equipped for handling grain and general cargo. A Bill is 
now before Parliament for power to construct a further extension and 
the necessary equipment at an estimated cost of over £800,000. 

22. The modern accommodation and facilities provided at 
Avonmouth for ships and goods have brought a large increase in 
trade. The overseas trade of the port is now very largely concen- 
trated at Avonmouth Docks as will be seen from the following 
table : — 


Financial Tonnage of Foreign 
Year Vessels Imports 
oe ae fs 888,000 523,000 
ae Wd ... 2,222,000 1,521,000 
1938. «.. ue ... 2,864,000 2,508,000 


Of the total tonnage of vessels coming to the port Avonmouth Docks 
accommodated 41 per cent. in 1910 and 75 per cent. last year. 
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23. All classes of cargo are dealt with at those docks, and much 
specialised equipment and accommodation have been provided. In 
addition to the most modern transit sheds and cranes there are float- 
ing and shore elevators for discharging grain, silo granaries, 
warehouses for general goods, cold stores, timber yards and a Dry 
Dock 875 feet long and 100 feet wide, as well as other numerous 
mechanical appliances necessary for present-day requirements. All 
the quays and sheds and warehouses are served by railway lines so 
that all the goods intended for despatch by railway are loaded into 
trucks at the docks. The haulage over the dock lines is performed 
by the Port Authority’s own locomotives. There is a railway station 
at the entrance lock where passengers embark and disembark. 

24. A special feature has been the great development in recent 
years of the milling industry at the Avonmouth Docks. Large flour 
mills have been constructed at the quay-side and wheat can be dis- 
charged direct from the importing vessels into the mills. Provender 
mills have also been constructed for the milling and preparation of 
meals and other feeding-stuffs for livestock. 

25. Avonmouth is one of the few places where enclosed dock 
accommodation is provided for vessels bringing petroleum and motor 
spirit in bulk. The principal oil companies have storage installa- 
tions at the docks, and about roo acres of land have been leased for 
this purpose. The imports are nearly 1,000,000 tons per annum. 

26. The Portishead Dock is particularly laid out to accommodate 
grain and timber. It is also used extensively for coal which is 
brought across the Channel in very large quantities for the Electrical 
Generating Station situated near the dock. The coal is transferred 
from the vessels to the station by a conveyor. 

27. At the City Docks the work of discharging and loading 
vessels is undertaken by the shipping companies or stevedores. 
At the Granary and Tobacco Warehouses the labour is employed by 
Port Authority. At the Avonmouth and Portishead Docks the Port 
Authority undertakes the work of landing and shipping cargo, 
warehousing as required and all the incidental labourage services. 
The shipowners usually employ stevedores for the work on board 
the vessels of discharging and stowing cargo. The tenants having 
waterside premises also employ their own labour. 

28. I now come to the personnel of the administration and the 
organisation of the Undertaking. The administration of the Docks 
Undertaking is vested in the Docks Committee, consisting of eleven 
members of the City Council, under the title of the ‘‘ Port of Bristol 
Authority.’” The Committee is appointed annually, and at its first 
meeting the Chairman for the year is elected. The City Council 
delegates to the Committee the regulation and management of the 
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Docks Undertaking and the exercise of the rights, powers and 
duties of the Corporation as a Dock, Harbour and Conservancy 
Authority. The powers so delegated exclude the borrowing of 
money for Capital purposes; this is reserved to the Council. 

29. Although the appointments to the Committee are made 
annually by the Council at the commencement of each Municipal 
year there is in practice a large measure of continuity in service. 
In the 44 years 1893 to 1937 there were only four Chairmen 
and this continuity, although in a lesser degree, is maintained 
amongst the members of the Committee. Standing and special 
Sub-Committees are appointed for matters requiring detailed con- 
sideration. The Committee meets once a fortnight, and the 
Sub-Committees as necessary. The principal Executive Officer is 
the General Manager with an Assistant General Manager, Chief 
Engineer and Secretary. 

30. The management and working of the Undertaking are in the 
hands of the General Manager, who has several Departments; the 
head of each is responsible for the work and duties allocated to it. 
At the Head Office the General Manager has a clerical staff to deal 
with the numerous matters of detail incidental to the management 
of the Undertaking. These include rates and charges for labourage 
and other services, preparation and examination of statistical 
returns, matters affecting the development of trade, Parliamentary 
matters and keeping contact with both old and new customers. 

31. At the City Docks there is a Traffic Manager who is 
responsible for the allocation of suitable berths to vessels, the super- 
vision and prompt removal of goods landed on the quays and in 
sheds. He is also in charge of the granary, cattle lairs and tobacco 
warehouses. There is also a Dock Master who is responsible for 
the locking in and out of vessels and their proper berthing, control 
and working of swing bridges and, in collaboration with the Traffic 
Manager, the due observance of Bye-laws and regulations by all 
persons using the docks. 

32. The working of the Avonmouth and Portishead Docks is in 
the charge of a Docks Superintendent with an Assistant Docks 
Superintendent. The Avonmouth Docks are by far the most impor- 
tant of the Undertaking, and the Docks Superintendent has a 
supervisory staff to assist him in carrying out his duties. He is 
responsible for the general supervision of traffic at the docks, the 
arrangements for the landing and shipping of cargo, the engagement 
of the casual labour day by day, the arrangements for the use of 
cranes, locomotives, grain elevators and other mechanical appliances 
required, the due execution of orders received from importers for 
the despatch of their goods and the preparation of accounts for all 
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services performed by his Department. He also attends to the 
requirements of tenants on the Estate as regards the working and 
movement of their traffic. Under the Docks Superintendent is the 
Dock Master, who is responsible for the locking in and out of vessels, 
their berthing in the docks and the observance of Bye-laws relating 
to ships. 

33. The Port Authority maintains a Police Force to carry out 
the duties of watch and ward on the Dock Estate, which covers 
about goo acres. No goods are allowed to leave the docks by road 
until a pass signed by a duly authorised person is produced to the 
Police at the gateways. It is the duty of the Police to examine and 
verify that the goods in each instance conform with the particulars 
shown on the pass. Last year 165,000 road vehicles were loaded at 
the docks. The Police are also engaged on vessels in the petroleum 
trade whilst in dock in order to ensure strict compliance with the 
special Bye-laws relating to this traffic. 

34. The Fire Brigade services are provided and maintained by 
the Watch Committee. The Port Authority makes a contribution 
towards the cost. ; 

35. There is a First-Aid Station maintained by the Port 
Authority at the Avonmouth Docks. An Ambulance service is also 
available, the cost of which is contributed to by all employers on 
the docks and the men’s Unions. 

36. The Stores Department, which undertakes the purchase and 
distribution of stores required by the Engineer’s and other Depart- 
ments, is stationed at the Avonmouth Docks, and is also under the 
control of the General Manager. 

37. The Haven Master has his office at Avonmouth and is in 
charge of conservancy matters, viz., the lighting, buoying of navi- 
gation channels and the River Avon, taking soundings and making 
surveys. He is also in charge of pilotage matters for which he is 
directly responsible to the Pilotage Committee. 

38. The Chief Engineer is responsible for the maintenance of 
the Undertaking, including repair to dock walls, quays, roads, 
bridges, fences, ferries, buildings, permanent way, machinery, 
movable plant, gas, water and electricity mains and scavenging the 
quays. He is also responsible for the dredging. The Port Authority 
has a fleet of dredgers, besides auxiliary craft, and the total quantity 
of spoil dredged during the year is about 3,000,000 tons. The Chief 
Engineer is also responsible for the preparation of schemes for new 
works, obtaining new plant and appliances and the layout of sites 
leased to tenants. 

39. The Secretary is responsible for the collection of dues and 
other accounts due to the Authority, the accountancy of the Under- 
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taking, the preparation of Agendas and Minutes of the Docks 
Committee and Sub-Committees, the payment of wages and salaries, 
the analysis of wages and costing, and the general routine work 
associated with a Secretarial Department. The Town Clerk acts 
as Legal Adviser. 

40. The Port Authority has an administrative, technical and 
clerical staff of 245, and a permanent staff of manual and outdoor 
workers of nearly 1,000. The Corporation has adopted the super- 
annuation scheme under the 1922 Act, and this applies to all the 
permanent staff of the Port Authority who occupy designated posts. 

41. Casual labour is employed for the discharge and loading of 
vessels and is engaged day by day. The demand for casual workers 
fluctuates according to the state of trade. There are about 2,600 
casual dock labourers registered at the port and they are employed 
as required by the Port Authority, shipowners, stevedores and 
certain of the tenants on the Dock Estate. 

42. There is an Employers’ Association representative of the 
employers of labour at the docks. This Association conducts 
negotiations with the Unions on questions of wages and conditions 
of employment. Certain classes of cargo, particularly those in bulk, 
are worked at piece-work rates of pay which are fixed locally. Day- 
work rates are paid on other goods, and are fixed under national 
agreement, as are also general increases and decreases in wages. 
Agreements have been negotiated between the local Employers’ 
Association and the men’s Unions respecting conditions of employ- 
ment, the number of men to be employed for particular jobs and 
kindred matters. 

43. There is also an agreed procedure for settling questions which 
may arise between workmen and employers, and which might 
otherwise lead to disputes and, possibly, a stoppage of work. Joint 
Committees of Employers and Union officials deal with questions 
of discipline, and any matters which are likely to cause friction. The 
relationship between the Port Employers and the Unions is on a 
well-organised basis, and in some respects Bristol is in advance of 
many other ports. 

44. Turning to the financial side of the Docks Undertaking, the 
capital expenditure to date amounts to about £9,300,000. Loans 
for capital expenditure are raised under statutory powers. Sinking 
funds operate in respect of borrowed monies. The gross accumu- 
lations in these sinking funds now amount to £3,600,000. A large 
part of these accumulations is used to finance new capital works. 
The outstanding loans amount to £6,350,000. 

45. The gross revenue last year amounted to £904,000. The 
principal sources of revenue are dues on vessels and goods, receipts 
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from the handling and warehousing of goods and rents from land 
and properties. The principal expenditure chargeable to the General 
Revenue Account is in respect of maintenance of the docks and 
dredging, the wages and expenses for handling goods, and such 
expenses as insurances, superannuation contributions, rates and taxes 
and administrative charges. 

46. The trading surplus last year was £336,000 and the Rate-in- 
Aid £35,000. After debiting charges in respect of interest and sinking 
funds and making provision for renewals and contingencies the 
balance carried forward was £36,000. It is estimated that the 
Rate-in-Aid for the present year will be £25,000. 

47. The total charge for interest for the last financial year was 
£247,070 and included £33,770 for interest on sinking fund monies 
used to finance new Capital works or applied to the extinction of 
stock. Sinking funds are provided for the redemption of debt, the 
period being either prescribed by the special Acts or fixed by the 
Minister of Transport. The contribution from revenue last year to 
the sinking fund was £87,571 and represented £11.69 per £1,000 of 
current debt. In addition appropriations were made for renewals 
and contingencies. It is considered that the sinking fund obligations 
at Bristol are more onerous than those obtaining with other Dock 
Authorities, and certainly greater in proportion than at London and 
Liverpool. The reason for the high contribution from revenue at 
Bristol to the sinking fund is the shorter periods allowed to Local 
Authorities for the redemption of debt than to other statutory trading 
bodies. The revenues of the port are sufficient to meet all expenses for 
the maintenance and working of the docks, the payment of interest 
on loans and the greater part of the sinking fund contributions. If 
it were not for the high cost of this last item, for the reason previously 
stated, a Rate-in-Aid would not be required at the present time. 

48. A statement is appended giving some statistical information 
with regard to the port and the equipment of the docks. 


PORT OF BRISTOL. 


Tonnage of vessels entering the Port. Foreign and Coastwise 3,805,000 tons. 


Total Imports eh ae bs wae oe Bae hs 4,139,000 
Total Exports = = wie bos bap “ks Sy 672,000 ,, 
Total Imports and Exports pee wae dee 4,811,000 

AvonmouTH Docks. 
Length of Quays 7 me - i i a 14,900 feet. 
Water Area... oie aS ae “ see ee 84 acres. 
Transit Sheds ... ee es et Floor Area ... 79,000 sq. yards. 
Granaries si oi cas ~ Capacity an 62,000 tons. 
Timber Sheds ... aes es \s Capacity ape 6,600 stds. 


Yards ... aa oon of Capacity o 8,000 
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Cold Stores... he ive se Capacity oe 3,000 tons. 
Railway Lines ... bd pa aa iP Ha 70 miles. 
Rolling Stock—Locomotives | ase a oe 20 

‘- », —Trucks ise oa . a isa 820 
Cranes ... Sis | es er 62 
Elevators (floating and ‘shore) or are a II 
Grain Barges ... e3 ‘ nas i. (ne sa 14 


City Docks. 


Length of Quays 5 fa ea as sea oss 19,200 feet. 
Water Area... bus Ns oie Pe ee ee 83 acres. 
Sheds... ved se ahs Be Floor Area ... 49,600 sq. yards. 
Granary .. de see a3 Capacity eae 16,000 tons. 
Tobacco Warehouses ... a aoa Capacity set 38,000 casks. 
Cranes ... ee ie des aed NOs, cs “as 46 


PORTISHEAD Dock. 


Length of Quays mat ey vy sua be ia 3,090 feet. 
Water Area... oe ais bee side use ssa 2I acres. 
Granary ... ee ons Sie aaa Capacity ety! 12,000 tons. 
Timber Sheds ... was ve cas Capacity +s 5,000 stds. 
Timber Yards ... ae sas Pe. Capacity re 8,000 ,, 
Cranes ... cba on ees ee | re oR 8 

DREDGING FLOTILLA. 

7 dredgers. 


2 steam hoppers. 
6 hopper barges. 
17th May, 1938. 
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(c) The Small Port 


By Bastt MARSDEN-SMEDLEY, B.A. 


(Member of the London County Council, and formerly member of 
Transport Advisory Council) 


[Paper to be discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute 
of Public Administration, Bristol, July, 1938] 


UBLIC administration is not an end in itself, but a means to an 

end. That end is clearly to provide for mankind the public 

services demanded by him for the maintenance and improvement of 
his standard of living and civilisation. 

It follows that the needs of the public are the sole arbiter of 
whether a service is worth while; and the subject matter of all public 
administration ought to be capable of direct or indirect justification by 
this principle. 


Uses of the Small Port 


By all standards of public benefit there can be no doubt the small 
port deserves more consideration than it sometimes receives. It is 
essential for coastwise shipping, which provides a very cheap means 
of transport, particularly for heavy goods. It is true the utility of 
the small port is largely confined to internal or short sea trade, but 
it should be borne in mind that this country with its indented coast- 
line is particularly suitable for waterborne transport.1 Almost every 
large centre of population in the United Kingdom is situated at or 
near the sea. Cheaper transport means delivered goods cost less. For 
instance, in so far as transport is a large factor in building costs, 
cheaper transport means cheaper houses reflected in either lower rents 
or better houses for the same rent. It means cheaper coal. Cheaper 
delivery of raw materials means manufactured things cost less. In 
fact the small port can be justified as capable of serving a public need 
that exists to-day. 

In maintaining and improving the services provided by the small 
port it is desirable to take a long view into the future. It has been 
generally agreed that the vast building activities which have resulted 


1 For map showing the complete system of small ports with which England has been 
eequipped see Appendix I. 
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in the accumulation and agglomeration of population and industry 
in a comparatively few large centres have not been in the best interests 
of the public as a whole from the point of view of health, town 
planning, traffic, transport and air raid precautions.? It seems that 
it is desirable that population and industry should be concentrated 
in a larger number of medium-sized towns’ having natural facilities, 
such as transport. Such facilities exist in the numerous ports which 
surround the coast of this country and which have been of diminishing 
importance for the past century, though busy centres of water-borne 
trade in the days before the advent of steam. For those who are 
sceptical of the possibility of the revival of the small port it should 
be pointed out that the motor ship, which has lowering masts and 
funnel and less draft in comparison with cargo capacity than the 
steamship, has already resulted in many inland ports, such as 
Norwich,‘ reverting to some of their former prosperity. It should 
also be remembered that some of the ports which are now among 
the largest in the country were at one time comparatively derelict.® 

It is not here proposed to deal in detail with the special uses of 
the small port in times of war and emergency. At the same time it 
will be appreciated that accidents such as collisions in fog occur at 
sea from time to time in places where the small ports along the coast 
are the only haven of refuge. Moreover accidents sometimes occur 
blocking the entrance to larger ports. In time of war experience has 
shown that many of the larger ports are congested with naval and 
military shipping, and civil cargoes must take their chance of dis- 
tribution from the smaller ports in the locality. Lastly, the sea is 

2 See Third Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas (England and Wales), 
1936. (Cmd. 5303, p. 7, para. 21.) A Royal Commission is engaged at the present time 
in inquiring into the causes which have influenced the present geographical distribution 
of population and industry and the probable direction of any change in that distribution 
in the future and in considering what social, economic and strategical disadvantages 
arise from the concentration of population and industries in large towns or in particular 


areas. It is to report what remedial measures, if any, should be taken in the national 
interest. 

8 See The Report of the Departmental Committee on Garden Cities and Satellite 
Towns. (Summary of conclusions and recommendations, p. 25, para. Io.) 

4 ‘* Norwich and Its Shipping.’’ Speech by Mr. W. J. Everard, Chairman of the 
British Motor and Sailing Ship Owners’ Association, at the Annual Meeting of the 
Norwich Publicity Association, reported in Eastern Daily Press, 13th February, 1937. 

5 Defoe’s A Tour through England and Wales (1724)—Southampton. ‘‘ Southampton 
is a truly antient town, for ’tis in a manner dying with age; the decay of the trade is the 
real decay of the town; and all the business of moment that is transacted there, is the 
trade between us and the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, with a little of the wine trade, 
and much smuggling: The building of ships also is much stop’d of late; however, the 
town is large, has many people in it, a noble fair High Street, a spacious key; and if 
its trade should revive, is able to entertain great numbers of people: There is a French 
church, and no inconsiderable congregation, which was a help to the town, and there are 
still some merchants who trade to Newfoundland, and to the Streights with fish; but for 
all other trade, it may be said of Southampton as of other towns, London has eaten it up. 
The situation of the town between two rivers was to its advantage formerly in point of 
strength, and the town was wall’d with a very strong wall, strengthen’d with a rampart, 
and a double ditch; but I do not hear that they ever were put to make much use of 
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the only indestructible highway and sea transport in time of war 
and emergency is likely to provide a comparatively safe and flexible 
service when road, rail and canal systems are congested and in danger 
of air attack.® 


Signs of Decay 

A glance at many small ports shows picturesqueness rather than 
efficiency. Harbours have been allowed to silt up, cranes to become 
derelict, jetties and warehouses to decay.’ 

The Board of Trade returns for 1855 gave statistics of coastwise 
traffic for 102 ports, of which no less than 70 are no longer considered 
of sufficient importance to justify the publication of separate figures 
and which so far as they are used at all are now included under the 
heading “‘ Other Ports.’’8 


Reasons for Decay 


The decline of so many of the small ports has in large measure 
been due to economic factors over which the individual port authorities 
had no control.’ In fact, they have fallen into partial or almost com- 
plete disuse. To some extent, this has been due to the diversion of 
traffic from coastwise to rail or road.!° 

Among the reasons beyond the control of the port authorities for 
the decline in trade of the small port are the following: — 

(x) Undercutting road and rail rates. 

(2) Neglect of facilities. 

(3) Deterioration of railway-owned and other canals forming 
valuable links for water-borne trade between small seaports 
and inland towns. 

(4) Heavy stevedoring and dock charges at small railway-owned 
“* local distribution ’’ ports. 

(5) Tendency at railway-owned ports to attract traffic to be dis- 
tributed by railway. 

(6) The maintenance of high cost of short rail haulages for collec- 
tion and delivery of cargo. 

It is clear that numerous interests are vitally concerned and the 

issues are highly controversial. From the point of view of public 
administration, however, there can be no other guiding principle than 


6 See Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission on Transport, 1929. 
Evidence of Sir Julian Foley, then Mr. E. J. Foley, C.B.E., Principal Assistant Secretary 
of the Mercantile Marine Department of the Board of Trade, pp. 794/5, para. 12276. 

7 See The Final Report of the Royal Commission on Transport, 1929, pata. 492. See 
also Minutes of Evidence (ibid.) Memorandum of the Shipowners’ Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, p. 802, para. 42, and Evidence of Sir Norman Hill, p. 809, paras. 12429 et seq. 

8 Tbid., para. 451. 

® See The Final Report of the Royal Commission on Transport, 1929, para. 452. 

10 See Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission on Transport, 1929. 
Memorandum of the Shipowners’ Parliamentary Committee, pp. 801, 802, paras. 36 
ét seq. 

"Tia. Evidence of Sir Norman Hill, p. 809, para. 12416. 
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that which is dictated by the needs of the public as a whole. That 
is to say, it is necessary that everything should be done to bring 
mankind his daily requisites as cheaply and efficiently as possible. It 
is not merely necessary that one requisite or one commodity on 
perhaps rare occasions should arrive with cheapness and efficiency, 
but the problem should be viewed widely as a whole from the point 
of view of providing mankind with a free choice of the best transport 
services. 

Historically it can be shown that competition is the motive power 
of progress. There can be no doubt of the great benefits mankind 
owes to the incentive to improve which comes from rivalry. All will 
admit, however, that there comes a moment when rivalry ceases to 
confine itself to the provision of better services and takes the form of 
a more direct attack on the rival with intent to injure him. It is clear 
that something of this kind has overtaken many small ports. To 
meet these difficulties some measure of control must be exercised 
over all forms of transport to enable the public to enjoy this free 
choice of the best services. It has been generally understood (1) that 
it is undesirable to permit cut-throat competition, (2) that it is open 
to objection if one form of transport owns docks and harbours to 
which access is essential by other means of transport, (3) that there 
should be some co-ordination to a greater or less degree between all 
forms of transport. 

Dealing first with cut-throat competition, it is clear that however 
much an individual user may gain temporarily from a particular 
uneconomic transport rate, in the long run the public as a whole must 
suffer. The essence of the gentle art of rate-cutting is that the par- 
ticular service shall be designedly run at a loss to put a rival service 
out of business. This done, the service left in possession of the field 
has no further incentive to provide uneconomic services and rates. 
The public thus suffer in three ways. First, the expenditure neces- 
sary to run the particular service at a loss has been derived from 
some other source, such as the profitable services to other places. in 
this instance those places served by one form of transport only would 
be contributing to cheapen the services between places where there 
are rival forms of transport in competition. Secondly, the rival form 
of transport being put out of business, the public it formerly served 
are deprived of that facility. Thirdly, the object of rate-cutting 
being achieved, the public it served must expect an advance in rates 
and a deterioration of services. 

Applying these principles to the problem of the small port, it can 
be said that the public have suffered by rate-cutting in rival forms of 
transport, which has resulted in putting the small port out of business. 
But it should also be borne in mind that it is just as much against 
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public interests to subsidise small ports as a whole so as to render 
the service to the public uneconomically low. That does not mean 
that each port should be equally profit making, for it takes at least 
two ports (one at each end) to complete a single sea-borne transport 
service. It is the service as a whole which should be economic. 
Turning to the objections to the ownership by one form of trans- 
port of docks and harbours to which access is desired by other means 
of transport, it is not suggested that great changes in ownership are 
necessary all at once. Administration by an authority, however con- 
stituted, is good provided the administration is good. All that is 
required is a standard for ‘‘ good ’’ and a superior authority with 
default powers to be exercised in the event of that standard not being 
reached or maintained by the actual dock and harbour owner. 


Co-ordination 

Lastly, there is the difficult problem of co-ordination. Co- 
ordination has been defined as ‘“‘ a state in which the various forms 
of transport—irrespective of ownership—can, under equitable condi- 
tions, function efficiently (not only within their several spheres, but 
also as part of a comprehensive whole) under a system (either imposed 
or reached by mutual agreement) conditioned by public interest . . 
this connotes the carriage of goods by the means of transport which 
offers the greatest advantages—present and potential—of economy, 
efficiency, public convenience and national well-being.’’!! But having 
defined co-ordination in terms with which it is hard to quarrel, the 
difficulties begin. They resolve themselves into applying to the 
fluctuating and indeterminate assortment of services and rates of all 
forms of transport, the principles in the definition of co-ordination 
above referred to. Already, however, considerable headway has been 
made in service and rate control. Railways, for instance, at their own 
choice have long been common carriers. This means they are obliged 
at common law to accept all ordinary goods brought to them for 
carriage at proper rates. Railway rates are subject to statutory 
control, so that goods must be carried either at ‘‘ standard charges ”’ 
or at ‘‘ exceptional rates,’’ or at ‘‘ agreed charges,’’ the latter being 
introduced for the first time in 1933. All ‘‘ exceptional rates ’’ must 
be reported to the Minister of Transport and, if they are more than 
40 per cent. below standard, are subject to supervision by the Rail- 
way Rates Tribunal after hearing any representations that may be 
made from other interests concerned; a somewhat similar procedure 
applies to “‘ agreed charges.’’ It is not necessary here to enter into 


11 See invitation issued at the instance of the Chairman of the Transport Advisory 
Council to submit observations (cited in the Report on Service and Rates, Transport 
Advisory Council, 1937, p. 31). 
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the controversy about the effectiveness of the supervision. All rail- 
way rates must be published.!2 The majority of road hauliers, on the 
other hand, are not common carries. That is to say they do not asa 
class hold themselves out to accept all goods that are brought to them 
for carriage, but pick and choose their loads.!* Road hauliers are not 
bound to carry at fixed charges or at all and need not publish rates. 
Control, however, is exercised over the services they provide by an 
authority known as the Traffic Commissioner. No person may use a 
goods vehicle on a road except under licence from this authority. 
Objections to the granting of licences can be made by persons already 
providing facilities by road, railway, sea, canal or air. The grounds 
of objection are limited, but representations can be made that suitable 
transport facilities are or would be, if the application were granted, 
in excess of requirements. It can be objected also that the conditions 
of the licence, such as fitness of the vehicles, speed limit, weight and 
loading conditions, conditions of labour and driving hours and keep- 
ing of records, have not been complied with.4 Turning to canals, 
it will be appreciated that the owners are common carriers, accepting 
goods for carriage at fixed charges in those cases where they them- 
selves operate the services. But with one or two exceptions they 
do not themselves run services, confining their attention to the main- 
tenance of their waterways for the use of independent firms known 
as bye traders. Bye traders are entirely free from statutory regulation 
as to the facilities they provide. 

Lastly, there is coastwise shipping which is of two distinct kinds. 
There are the liners which operate regular services and the tramps 
which, without any fixed port of call, undertake to carry a certain 
cargo to its destination by special voyage. Co-ordination between 
liner services and railways does not present great difficulties, and an 
agreement was arrived at in 1929 between the railway and the liner 
interests in regard to machinery for discussing and co-ordinating 
rates.!6 On the other hand, there are obvious and inherent difficulties 
in trying to apply to tramp services any rate structure capable of 
being made to conform with that of other forms of transport. 

It is clear, however, that unless coastwise shipping, including 
liner, tramp and port interests, is brought within the framework of 
a co-ordinated system of transport the fierce competition from which 

2 Railways Act, eee: Part III (Railway Charges), Part IV (Wages and Conditions of 


Service) and 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th Schedules). 
aly and Rail Traffic Act, 1933, Part II (Railway Traffic) and 3rd Schedule 
Tepeals 

13 See Belfast Ropework Co. v. Bushell, 1918, 1 K.B. 210. 

16 Road and Rail Traffic Act, 1933, Part I (Road Traftic). See also Road Haulage 
Wages (No. 2) Bill, April, 1938. 

15 See Provisional Orders made under aed oF gg and Canal Traffic Act, 1888. 

Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1854, 
% See Report on Service and Rates, Transport Advisory Council, p. 14. 
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Harbour Authorities 


numerous ports around the coast. 


the hands of local harbour authorities.1" 


maintenance of their undertakings.1® 


tions for future legislation. 


Authorities. 


(ii) ae authorities 
(iii) Railways ee 
(iv) Harbour Companies. or individuals | 
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they suffer and the decay of the small port are likely to continue. 
Every time a port or inland waterway is permitted to silt up or become 
derelict, it injures the system as a whole. There is one less locality 
linked to the coastwise transport system. One less field for export 
coastwise trade. Less trade means ports become still less solvent. 


Having considered in general terms the position the small port 
should occupy in a national system of transport, it is necessary to 
turn to different kinds of administration existing or desirable in the 


The harbours of Great Britain, with the exception of Holyhead 
Harbour, which is owned and controlled by the Ministry of Transport, 
and the Naval ports which are controlled by the Admiralty, are in 


Harbour Authorities are usually established by Special Acts of 
Parliament. The Special Acts generally contain provisions dealing 
with such matters as the constitution of the harbour authority, 
dredging and maintenance of the harbour, the maximum rates and 
charges to be levied, and making of by-laws for the control and 
regulation of vessels and persons employed in connection therewith, 
the definition of the limits within which the authority may exercise 
jurisdiction and demand rates and raising and repayment of capital. 
Additional powers for the construction of new works, the levying of 
additional rates or the raising of additional capital are normally 
only obtainable by the promotion‘ of a further Private Act. 
Minister of Transport may, however, authorise particular works not 
exceeding £100,000 by Provisional Order. Apart from this control 
harbour authorities are responsible generally for the working and 














It will be seen that the nature of the various bodies in which the 
ownership of small ports is vested is very varied. 
invidious to suggest that one form has produced better results than 
others. Some general comments are, however, desirable as sugges- 


It would be 


In the first place one must deal with the general question of 
unification of control of all ports under one central authority. 
must be conceded at once that worked out on paper there is much 

17 These authorities can be considered in the following categories : — 


(i) Local commissions or trusts not working for profit established under 
statutory authority for the iceiaeaaapitin sd pera: harbours.. 


18 See Final Report of the Royal Commission on Transport, 1929, paras. 445, "446. 
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to recommend unified control in all forms of transport. On the other 
hand, it would be bitterly opposed by traders and other transport 
users who have always looked to the stimulus of competition, if 
not to carry goods at uneconomical rates, at any rate to secure 
new methods and new inventions for the improvement of transport. 
In fact, in transport as in other matters competition is the mother 
of invention. It has, therefore, been the policy agreed by the trading 
interests, the majority of the transport interests and indeed of the 
report of the Royal Commission on Transport that the public would 
gain most by control and co-ordination as opposed to unification.” 
Suggestions made here for ideal forms of port ownership exclude, 
therefore, unification of control of all forms of port ownership under 
one central authority. 


It would seem desirable to adopt the public trust not working for 
profit as the ideal for port ownership. Bodies of this kind are not 
tied to one local authority (as are the municipally owned ports). 
Indeed, it is desirable that such trusts should not be confined to 
single ports, but should control all the harbours in a particular 
district. The constitution provided for in the statutes establishing 
such trusts should provide adequate representation on the governing 
body for all the interests concerned. Some recent private Acts are 
good examples of the way in which representation of the various 
interests is secured.2° These interests include primarily the local 
authorities concerned, but it is equally essential that there should 
be some representation of shipowners and merchants who use the 
port, but who may or may not be represented on the local govern- 
ment register of electors. As has been said before, it is undesirable 
that one form of transport should obtain ownership or a controlling 
interest in docks or harbours to which access is essential by other 
means of transport. When the dock or harbour authority is a non- 
profit owning trust the charges should not be more than are required 
for it to be economically and efficiently managed to meet expenses, 
including of course interest on capital required for new development. 
It is desirable that such charges should be at a level sufficient to 
reward the capital invested and to attract new capital when it is 
reasonably required for developments. It is also desirable that some 
machinery should exist for the revision from time to time of rates 
and charges. Here again revision should be made in the public 
interest after consultation with all interested bodies. It is desirable 
that the Acts establishing port authorities should contain what is 


19 See Final Report of the Royal Commission on Transport, paras. 534, 535- 


2 Pier and Harbour Order (Fowey) Confirmation Act, 1937. 1 Edw. 8 and 1 Geo. 6 
(Ch. LXXII), s. 8 (as to appointment and election of commissioners). 
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commonly known as the standard revision clause, a copy of which 
is given in Appendix II of this paper.” 


Port Facilities 


It is necessary to say a word on the facilities which harbour 
authorities should provide in addition to maintenance and repair on 
structures within their control. First there must be proper means 
of approach from the land, such as adequate railways and roads 
at the quays, or where there is no railway, at any rate road approach. 
It is desirable that the attention of highway authorities should be 
drawn to the need for including in their road policy dock approaches 
in addition to the normal works to relieve traffic congestion.22 Then 
attention should be paid to the needs of loading and unloading and 
the principal ports should be provided with modern appliances and 
labour-saving machinery of all kinds. Coastwise ports should permit 
of access wherever possible at all states of the tide. Good transit 
sheds suitable to the requirements of the various trades are needed 
and modern cranage equipment to expedite loading and discharging.®* 
At smaller ports cranes are often not of an up-to-date type or 
are out of order.% Finally, the warehouse accommodation for goods 
should be properly supervised. Quayside space is valuable and ought 
not to be congested with goods placed there for long-term storage.” 

Dock and stevedoring charges are most important items in the 
development of the small port. The charges made for loading and 
discharging a ship often equal the remuneration paid to the ship 
for a voyage in the Home Trade. Time is an all-important factor 
in the cost of sea transport and so appliances that are old and slow 
add to the cost of the transaction and have a cumulative adverse 
effect upon the development of the small port. 

Generally speaking, privately owned wharves and docks have 
done their best to bring themselves up-to-date. At Ford’s Works, 
Dagenham, they discharge a ship with 8,000 tons of iron ore in 
48 hours. The Lancashire Steel Corporation at Irlam can come near 
to equalling this and other private wharves approach it, but the 
average of railway ports or dock authorities is nearer 1,000 to 1,500 
tons per day. 

We have to turn to Rotterdam, however, for the finest discharg- 
ing facilities in the world. There they guarantee to turn out certain 


21 See Appendix IT. 

2 See the Final Report of the Royal Commission on Transport, 1929, para. 469; and 
also Highways Development Survey, 1937 (Greater London) ‘‘ Bressey Report,’’ 
paras. 5, 29/32, and Appendix II. 

23 See Chamber of Shipping Port Facilities Report, 1929, pp. 23/24. 

2 See Final Report of Royal Commission on Transport, 1929, para. 492. 

2 Memorandum of Shipowners’ Parliamentary Committee, Minutes of Evidence taken 
before Royal Commission on Transport, 1929, p. 800, para. 23. 
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ore laden ships at the rate of 7,000 tons per day. I am not suggest- 
ing that the small ports can or should aim so high, but I do submit 
that it helps to illustrate my point. Speed makes for cheap handling 
of goods, and for cheap freight—two essential factors in sea transport. 


Conclusion 


In bringing this brief review to a close I would emphasise that 
enthusiasm and drive, rather than any specific type of administration, 
are required to restore, maintain and improve the heritage of the 
chain of small ports round our coasts, on which a comprehensive 
coastwise transport system is based. In the great ages of the past 
statesmen have come forward to urge the call of small ports. I 
need not dwell upon the great pains taken by Queen Elizabeth’s 
Secretary of State to construct harbours along the coasts of England 
and Wales, except to say that the form of the authority counted less 
than the personnel.2° Success came from the will to get things done. 
It is true that we are better served to-day by transport services of 
all kind than little more than a century ago, when Cobbett wrote of 
the miseries of labourers in inland districts, who ate their food 
uncooked for want of fuel.2’ The incentive for well-directed public 
works remains. Cheap transport is essential if the standard of living 
is to be raised by the provision of better housing and amenities, 
electricity in rural districts, good roads and so forth. All these require 
the carriage of coal, bricks, cement, stone and timber and coastwise 
transport is the economical instrument if the ports are available for 
distribution. In an age, therefore, when sail has given way to steam, 
steam to oil and the oldest form of transport has been supplemented 
by railways, motor cars and aeroplanes, the essential motive power 
which draws us nearer to Utopia is still the same. It is zeal and 
activity for work of public benefit for our people and a good measure 
of these is to sought from the public-spirited men who serve on 
our port authorities. 


‘* There is no one thing (most renowned Sovereign) *’ Sir Walter 
Raleigh said to Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘ of greater necessity to maintain 
the honour and safety of this your Majesty’s realm, than by all con- 
venient means to increase Navigation, Shipping and Mariners, these 


26 Thomas Cecil, afterwards Lord Burleigh. Cecil’s first proceeding was to inquire 
into the state of the harbours. On the information thus received a warrant was issued 
for Commissioners under the Great Seal for the superintendence and care of ports and 
havens. Considerable ingenuity was shown in devising expedients to raise money for 
the repair of harbours. But that which most engaged the attention of the Secretary of 
State was the personnel of the Commissioners; for the list of names for the several 
Counties in England and Wales exists to-day, much revised, in Cecil’s own handwriting. 
S.P.D. El. XXXVII, 47, 49. See also Cunningham, Growth of English History and 
Commerce, Modern Times, Part I, p. 66. 

2? Cobbett’s Rural Rides (1822). Everyman Edition, Vol. I, p. 58. 
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being a strength in time of war; and in time of peace, members most 
profitable and commodious. 

But this can neither be had, increased, nor maintained, if, first; 
sure harbours be not provided .. . 

There wanteth nothing but a harbour; which when compassed, 
all other parts of peopling, wealth, and strength, will follow of itself. 

A marvellous number of poor people both by this work, till the 
haven is made, and after by the shipping, fishing, etc., will be 
employed, who now for want of work are whipped, marked and 
hanged. 

The quick uttering of commodities, which always followeth by 
increase of intercourse, will cause all the coast and shire to be notably 
manured and peopled; not with poor, idle, but painful, industrious 
and rich persons, a great ornament and commodity in peace, and 
sure defence in war.’ 


Appendix II. 
STANDARD REVISION CLAUSE 

(1) If it is represented by application in writing to the Minister of Transport (in 
this section referred to as “‘ the Minister ’’) 

(a) by any chamber of commerce or shipping or any representative body of 
traders or any person who in the opinion of the Minister is a proper person 
for the purpose or 

(b) by the (Undertaking) 
that under the circumstances then existing the authorised rates or any of them 
should be revised the Minister if he thinks fit may make an order revising the 
authorised rates referred to in the application or any of them and may fix the date 
as from which such order shall take effect and thenceforth such order shall remain 
in force until the same expires or is revoked or modified by a further order of the 
Minister made in pursuance of this section. 

(2) An application made to the Minister under this section shall be accompanied 
by such information and particulars as the Minister may consider relevant certified 
in such manner as he may require. 

(3) Where upon an application for revision of authorised rates or an authorised 
tate an order has been made or the Minister has decided not to make an order no 
further application for a revision of the rates or rate to which the application 
related shall be made within twelve months from the date of such order or decision 
as the case may be. 

(4) Before making an order under sub-section (1) of this section the Minister 
shall cause an inquiry to be held in reference thereto, and sub-sections (2) to (5) 
of section 290 of the Local Government Act 1933 shall apply to such inquiry as if 
it were an inquiry held in pursuance of sub-section (1) of that section and the 
(Undertaking) were a local authority. 

Provided that the person appointed to hold ‘the inquiry shall be the rates 
advisory committee constituted under the Ministry of Transport Act 1919 or any 
sub-committee thereof to which the said advisory committee may under section 2 
of the Harbours Docks and Piers (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act 1920 have 
delegated their powers or if the said advisory committee cease to exist some persons 
with similar qualifications to be appointed for the purpose by the Minister. 

% Sir Walter Raleigh: A Discourse of Sea Ports. See Harleian Miscellany, 1809, 
Vol. IV, p. 305. 
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Planned Capitalism 


The Middle Way. By Harotp Macmitian, M.P. Pp. x, 382. (Macmillan.) 
5s. 

‘‘ MEDIO TUTISSIMUS IBIS,’’ said the Roman poet: but the tag is not 

for our age. Nowadays the man who chooses the middle way finds 

himself fired at from both hedges, and is soon liquidated. But 

Mr. Harold Macmillan is nothing if not courageous. For this we 

owe him our thanks. 

This book is a further development of ideas with which Mr. 
Macmillan’s name has long been associated. They start from the 
now widely-accepted view that the conditions have passed under 
which the wholly self-adjusting economic system (laisser-faire for 
short) worked pretty well, and that equivalent conditions are not 
likely to recur. But the maladjustments of competitive capitalism 
are such as gravely to threaten democracy and freedom itself. ‘‘ The 
fate of democracy is linked up with the problem of economic pro- 
gress,’’ and the elimination of poverty. What (if anything) are we 
going, consciously and positively, to do about it? This is the question 
to which he offers his solution. ‘‘The problems of poverty, insecurity, 
and liberty, taken together, have so far defied solution. The pro- 
posals I shall advance will be drastic and far-reaching. But still 
more drastic will be the consequences of leaving them too long 
unsolved ’’ (p. 103). 

The general standpoint adopted is that commonly known as 
planned capitalism. Private enterprise, working for profit, is to 
remain, but it is to be directed away from socially undesirable 
channels and policies and into those which are desirable, the direction 
being given partly by the community acting through its political 
organs, partly by trade and industry itself, acting through its own 
organs of industrial self-government. 

Now the advocates of this kind of solution find themselves con- 
fronted by a dilemma. Is it possible to establish a working equilibrium 
within the economic field between these two forces—the political 
forces, based on the masses, working for what they regard as justice 
and social welfare, and the forces of enterprise, often controlled 
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nowadays by large financial interests, working to maximise their 
profits? And what of the small business man, who belongs to neither 
camp, is threatened by both, and uses his very considerable political 
power against any change at all? Ifthe planning is efficient, must not 
the capitalism eventually disappear, and the middle road lead through 
Berlin to Moscow? If it is not effective, shall we not eventually be 
putting the brake on economic development and progress, converting 
industry into a series of closed corporations and making the world 
safe for cartels but less secure than ever for everyone except those 
who manage them ? 

Mr. Macmillan does not shirk this fundamental issue, though his 
answer to it is empirical. We have to go some road: let us try this 
one, on which, indeed, we have already marched some little way. 
Society is in a phase of accelerated change. We cannot stay where 
we are, nor can we go back very far. On this road we shall at least 
escape revolution, we can proceed experimentally, we need take 
no step that cannot, if we are skilful enough, be retraced, or confer 
any power that cannot be withdrawn. 

The argument may leave us perplexed rather than convinced; 
but at any rate it is a challenge to examine more exactly what it is 
that Mr. Macmillan does propose. He sees the various components 
of the economic system as operating in one or other of three phases 
—that of creation and growth, that of stabilisation, and that of 
decline. With the first group he would interfere as little as possible, 
though he would not debar them from the privileges of organised 
self-government when, exceptionally, they were desired. (This seems 
dubious.) Such a policy leaves a large and, indeed, unlimited area 
open to free initiative and enterprise. To the second and third 
groups he would offer the privileges, and limitations, of organised 
statutory self-government, with the general object in the former case 
of enabling them to maintain stability, and in the latter case of 
achieving the necessary processes of adjustment without the long 
and painful individual descent through insolvency to liquidation. 

There is, however, one very large field of business activity in 
which the risks of such a policy are palpably great. The supply of 
those goods and services which are the principal components of a 
reasonable minimum standard of living should, Mr. Macmillan 
thinks, be a collective responsibility. He would entrust to non- 
profit-making Public Utility Corporations the distribution of milk, 
butter, cheese, eggs, potatoes and bread. He would similarly 
nationalise the coal] industry and, it would seem, bring the provision 
of gas, electricity, and transport wholly under public ownership and 
management. The primary object is to eliminate, as regards food, 
the notorious distribution wastes at present prevailing, and as regards 
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services, to use their strategic character as a means of guiding and 
influencing development and the distribution of population. 

Finance, including investment and speculation, is to be brought 
under public control. There is to be a Foreign Trade organisation, 
working through various agencies, including a Clearing House and 
the existing Import Duties Advisory Committee and Department of 
Overseas Trade with enlarged functions. Import Boards would be 
desirable for certain primary commodities. At the top, as immediate 
adviser to the Government of the day, a National Economic Council, 
appointed by the Government but including representatives of the 
various organised functions and interests—the Central Bank, the 
Board of National Investment, the Foreign Trade organisation, the 
Industrial Advisory Council, a National organisation of Employers, 
the Trade Union General Council, and others. Last, but no means 
least, the programme includes a statutory national minimum wage 
structure, based on the Rowntree nutrition minimum, and a raising 
of the public assistance provision for the unemployed by means of 
additional food allowances in kind. 

It is not suggested that all this could be done at once: stages, 
and experimentation, are clearly indicated. But the book can claim 
the merit of a reasonably comprehensive and detailed working out 
of a general theory. The theory is eclectic: it takes something from 
the Liberal Industrial Inquiry; something from the programme of 
the Socialist Party. But for the fact that it is based throughout 
on the democratic process instead of the Fiihrer-princip, and that it 
is directed towards economic rather than military security, one 
would be tempted to say that the system can be seen at work in 
Germany to-day. All this, however, is by no means a criticism. 
On the contrary, the fact that conceptions of this sort are emerging 
in so many different quarters is an indication that there is something 
in them. 

It is much to be hoped that Mr. Macmillan will carry his studies 
further. Two aspects of the subject in particular clamour for further 
examination. The first is, what part will be played by price in the 
system that he envisages? He speaks boldly of levy-subsidies and 
export bounties. He is alive to the danger of undue, or unduly 
prolonged, price-maintenance where conditions of complete or semi- 
monopoly exist. But the subject calls for fuller treatment. The 
second is, how will the various planning and directing bodies work 
in actual operation? The omens are not too favourable. Those 
who represent interests, just because they are representatives of 
interests, find it difficult to be parties to any decision or advice which 
is adverse to their several interests, save in some high national 
emergency. Economic Advisory Councils have since the War been 
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tried in many countries; generally they have been a dismal failure. 
The alternative of bureaucratic organs, backed by a strong and even 
authoritarian executive government, is ruled out by Mr. Macmillan’s 
postulates of self-government and the democratic process. The fact 
is that a member of Parliament or of Congress represents, however 
imperfectly, all of the varied and at times conflicting interests of 
his community, in a way which no prominent steel manufacturer, 
for instance, chosen by the other steel manufacturers to represent 
them, can do. Vague and elusive as are the concepts of public 
interest and national interest, they stand for something other than 
the interests of any particular production group. Nevertheless, 
these difficulties are not the end of the matter. There is some ground 
for thinking that modern developments in the organisation of 
industry are tending to produce a changed industrial outlook and 
an industrial statesmanship of the kind implicit in Mr. Macmillan’s 
structure of planning and control. And in any case he can fairly 
retort, as he does, that we have already a good deal of his system 
at work, but a haphazard, unco-ordinated and largely irrespon- 
sible way. All that he proposes to do is to finish the job and tidy 
up the mess. 

The fundamental problem which faces all advocates of a con- 
sciously planned economic system is this. Under free enterprise, 
initiative and decision are distributed between a multitude of 
individuals. It is true that they have to act within a framework of 
obligations, socially imposed on them: but these obligations are 
known, their scope is limited by generally recognised conventions, 
and they are added to, or modified, only slowly and with reasonable 
prior notice. But under a completely planned system producers and 
distributors depend for initiative and decision, ultimately and to 
some extent immediately, on an authority external to themselves—on 
the planning organism and its plans: and that authority is ex hypo- 
thesi centralised. Now there is no reason to suppose that such a 
system cannot be made to work in a reasonably simple and low- 
standard economy: and on the other hand private enterprise business 
under modern conditions tends (though not universally) towards 
aggregation in great units centrally directed, with techniques of 
planned production, and sales and production budgets. Thus 
extremes meet, so far as techniques go, and perhaps the position of 
the managers of the various units in one of the great combines is in 
this respect not greatly different from that of a factory manager in 
Russia. But can the planning techniques be made to work speedily, 
smoothly and efficiently if applied in a co-ordinated fashion to all 
or most of the economic activities of a great and advanced industrial 
nation? Would they not lead inevitably to the decay and destruction 
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of all major initiative? No doubt great efforts would be made—they 
would have to be—towards decentralisation, and devolution of 
responsibility: but there are limits to this, set by the plan itself. It 
seems probable that in a nation of this type the introduction of a 
completely planned system, whoever did the planning, would end 
in congestion, delay and restriction so serious that the national output 
and therefore the national standard of living would be lowered rather 
than raised. 

The problem, therefore, is to get the benefit of central conscious 
direction without the disadvantages—or at any rate more benefits 
than disadvantages. The solution commonly favoured by planners 
who are not collectivists is to narrow the field of planning by leaving 
as large an area of economic activity as possible free to uncontrolled 
private enterprise working within a framework of obligations pretty 
much as a present. Despite the criticisms of the economists, who 
maintain that any such system cannot be stable but must end in 
complete collectivisation, the plain man’s instinct tells him that such 
a system could work reasonably well—on the unplanned side at any 
any rate. It seems sufficiently near to what we have at present to 
justify that inference. On the planned side, however, the problem 
remains, though on a diminished scale. Can these central organs of 
direction and control work speedily and with sufficient accuracy, 
whether they are organisations of industry itself or of the political 
government? Can we expect them to be expansionist and progres- 
sive in their policies or must they inevitably tend to retard and 
restrict? Can they be wise enough? This is the point of view from 
which a thorough and realistic examination by Mr. Macmillan of 
the behaviour to be expected from his statutorily self-governing 
industries would have been welcome. Such experience as we have 
of these organisations, whether statutory or voluntary, is not 
particularly encouraging. 

American progressives, with their deep-seated dislike of trade 
combination in any form, are tending to visualise the part that 
government should play in the economic life of the nation in other 
terms. Let the government, they would say, operate the strategic 
controls over all industrial activity—taxation and tariffs, monetary 
policy, public works, the provision of information and the making 
and publishing of plans. Let it prevent by law abuses which are 
destructive of economic or social welfare or unfair to consumers and 
investors. Let it ‘‘ sit in’ with industry on general lines of policy 
and trends, contributing its knowledge and offering its guidance. 
But, these things done, let industry be free to operate without either 
external or self-imposed control: let there be the fullest room for 
initiative and enterprise, for expansion, for competition. 
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Probably this analysis is altogether over-simplified. It may well be 
that some problems can only be solved on one basis, some on the other, 
some on neither. We shall find out as we go along. But there is a 
real need for a commonly accepted body of doctrine on what Felix 
Frankfurter has called the ‘‘ central problem of the interplay of 
enterprise and government.’”’ Nothing is more paralysing than 
uncertainty and prolonged conflict. To this need Mr. Macmillan by 
his courageous thinking has made a definite contribution. 

Enough has perhaps been said to provoke a desire to read this 
book. Its analysis of the existing situation is excellently done: for 
its concrete suggestions no more is claimed than that they should 
serve as a basis of discussion. That, at least, they deserve. 


H. N. Bunsury. 


The Growth of Collective Economy 
By F. E. LAwLEy. 2 volumes of about 500 pp. each. (P. S. King & Son, 
Ltd.) 35s. 

Mr. Law Ley has collected between the covers of these two volumes 
a staggering amount of information on a subject which is funda- 
mental to an understanding of the present-day problems of politics, 
economics, and public administration. The volumes are well 
indexed. They ought to be on the shelves of every Departmental 
Library, and available to every research worker and to every student 
of social affairs. Without any reservations at all one can pay tribute 
to Mr. Lawley’s industry. He started writing this book in 1924. He 
went to Geneva in 1925 to utilise the resources of the I.L.O. and 
the League of Nations in his study. From 1929 to 1934 he pursued 
his task while he was employed in the economic section of the 
research division of the I.L.O. and, later, as Press Officer for the 
English-speaking countries. Since 1934 he has made return visits 
to Geneva and kept in touch with the more recent social and economic 
developments in the various countries. The information he has 
collected is encyclopedic. The task of future research workers and 
commentators has thus been simplified, and for that reason alone 
we owe Mr. Lawley a debt of gratitude. 

The structure of the book; the method Mr. Lawley has employed 
in the presentation of this mass of information, cannot, however, in 
my opinion, be given the same unstinted praise. It seems a pity 
that the information should have been strung upon the thread of a 
political argument. It is important that we should read the lesson 
of the trend of development under examination. It is true that this 
trend is a significant indication of the new kind of society that is 
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evolving in a fitful, spasmodic way under the pressure of the 
accelerator of scientific discovery and technological change. But 
the pattern of the new society can be indicated by the trend, only 
on broad lines. To make the tendency fit the narrow limits of any 
one of our present social theories is to run the risk of overworking 
the facts in an attempt to make them prove too much. The facts 
Mr. Lawley has collected are so important that they could safely 
be left to speak for themselves. His book is valuable, not because 
of the truth or error of his political opinions, but because it fills a 
gap in the information available in any convenient form on this 
profoundly important subject. If Mr. Lawley had restrained his 
desire to point the moral, he would have presented the facts in a 
different way. 

Having made this criticism in discharge of the reviewer’s duty 
to the prospective reader, it is necessary to say at once, in fairness 
to the author, that there is no attempt to distort or to select the facts 
to suit his theories. Official documents are quoted to show the exact 
form of the various methods of collective intervention, whether by 
the State, by public bodies set up by the State, by other Statutory 
undertaking, by private enterprise with legislative assistance, or by 
private enterprise itself under schemes of “‘ voluntary ’’ rationalisa- 
tion. This is in Volume I, which discusses ‘‘ the various ways in 
which, in many countries, the State is disciplining private enterprise, 
administering publicly owned industrial undertakings, and organis- 
ing and controlling the national economic system.’’ Volume 2 
analyses different forms of economic co-operation between govern- 
ments both within and outside the League of Nations. “‘ It indicates 
the ideas and the mechanism which would enable such co-operation 
to be organised and developed on sound lines.’’ It will be seen, 
therefore, that the book discusses the trend towards collectivism 
within individual States, and shows that upon the basis of this internal 
order and regulation there are hopeful tendencies which might be 
encouraged towards rational world economic organisation. 

Since the book was completed there has been a rapid and alarm- 
ing deterioration in international political relationships. This has 
had the effect of intensifying internal State regulation and discourag- 
ing the hopes of inter-State co-operation. Internal regulation of 
economic life is at the moment being used as the tool of a narrow 
nationalism. Mr. Lawley contends that the only secure foundation 
for the preservation of peace, and of civilisation, is an intelligent 
internationalism built up on the basis of the internal collectivism 
which he describes. However gloomy the outlook may appear to-day, 
it is clear that we shall be forced by events to return, sooner or 
later, to a consideration of these possibilities. In the meantime we 
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would do well to furnish our minds with an understanding of the 
guiding principles to collectivism that emerge from this study of 


the experiments in many countries. 
ALLAN YOUNG. 


The Public Services: A Historical Survey 

By W. Harpy Wickwar. (Cobden-Sanderson.) Ios. 6d. 
In this book, which is a sequel and complement to his study of the 
Social Services, Mr. Hardy Wickwar gives an able and impartial 
account of the evolution of the more monopolistic services on which 
the British public has become dependent in modern times. The 
comprehensiveness of his survey, including as it does Railway Traffic, 
Inland Waterways, Postal Communications, Broadcasting, Transport, 
and Water, Gas and Electricity Undertakings, naturally precludes 
detailed description of each and every administrative machine. But 
he has succeeded in giving a dispassionate and an extraordinarily 
interesting account of the development of our public services and 
in interpreting them in terms of changing social functions as well as 
of constitutional form. 

Public utility services have been defined as essential services which 
require either public ownership or public regulation in the interests 
of the consumers and the general public. But there is no ultimate 
criterion of what constitutes an essential service. The luxuries of 
one age become the necessities of the next. 

Mr. Wickwar regards the development of the public services as 
“a ceaseless struggle to strike some-ever-new balance between the 
public and the private interest.’” In every age alike the prevailing 
form of public-service organisation has found its own idolaters, soon 
to be followed by its own corresponding brand of iconoclast. 

To-day we have a bewildering array of public corporations, 
boards and commissions with widely differing constitutions, powers 
and organisations, ranging from the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, the London Passenger Transport Board to Marketing Boards 
and the Beet Sugar Commission. ‘‘ State trading has continued in 
Post Office. Municipal trading has continued wherever the munici- 
pality has not been outgrown by technical progress and economic 
change. The company with a monopolistic franchise and a limited 
dividend has had a curious revival in Imperial Cables and Wireless. 
The company with both a monopoly and a public subsidy has made 
its appearance in Imperial Airways.’’ Dr. W. H. Robson has sug- 
gested that these autonomous corporations should be made account- 
able to an audit commission as autonomous as themselves. 

One point stressed by Mr. Wickwar is that the establishment of 
these various new bodies is an aspect of the essentially undemocratic 
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nature of modern life. ‘‘ Suspended as they are in thin air, unelected 
by any constituency, irresponsible through the Cabinet to Parliament, 
as secure in their tenure as the judiciary itself, they have brought a 
new element into our constitutional life.’’ The citizen of to-day no 
longer controls his own destiny. The self-government that means the 
complete mastery of his own fate is to him an absolute impossibility. 

Commenting on the post-War tendency to set up autonomous and 
monopolistic corporations, Mr. Wickwar writes: ‘‘ The investor then 
does not much mind who owns these public undertakings so long as 
he draws a fixed rate of interest. And the politician does not much 
mind who owns them so long as he is not called on to operate them. 
They have got to pay their way without making inroads either on 
dividends or on the rates. The way to satisfy this double desire 
for an easy life is clearly to set up an independent body—an “ entity ’ 
as Fascist Italy would call it—whose operations and policy are con- 
trolled neither by the stockholders nor by the politicians.’’ 

The author refers to the immense influence of strategic considera- 
tions on certain public services. In connection, for example, with 
the development of radio-communications, both through Rugby and 
through the Beam system, the provision of alternative means of 
sending messages for the more effective defence of the Empire has 
been its prime aim and making it pay has been a secondary con- 
sideration. Similarly the Forestry Commissioners, in planting alien 
conifers instead of slow-growing native hardwoods, have been 
actuated by the desire to have in reserve enough standing timber 
to meet a three-year emergency and so set free as much shipping 
tonnage as might be needed for the importation of grain. Still 
another instance is the stimulus which was given by the last war 
to the public supply of electricity. 

Dealing with the capital of public service undertakings, Mr. 
Wickwar contrasts the present relative positions of our national debt 
and outstanding capital liabilities of the public services. During 
Gladstone’s lifetime, investments in British railways alone rose to 
a higher figure than the national debt, and public utilities took the 
place of the national debt as the normal trustee security. They seem 
to combine all the safety offered by the State, with some of the 
speculative possibilities held out by overseas investment. By 1914 
the outstanding capital liabilities of the public services were probably 
in the neighbourhood of three thousand million pounds, compared 
with the national debt of not much more than six million pounds. 
At the present time railways stock amounts to well over a thousand 
million pounds; gas, water and electricity account for a second 
thousand million pounds, and ports, canals, urban transport and the 
Post Office together account for the best part of a third thousand 
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millions pounds; the whole having come to constitute a kind of 
secondary public debt, much of which dates from the great peace 
of the nineteenth century and most of which pays only a small 
interest or dividend. 

Mr. Wickwar allows his synoptic eye to traverse this immense 
field of public services: he classifies, analyses, compares. Services 
such as fire extinction, refuse disposal, land drainage and prevention 
of river pollution are ranged together under the apt heading of 
‘* Conditioning Services.’’ Perhaps the greatest merit of the book is 
that, in spite of the compression which has been necessary, it is 
never pedantic and never dull. It is well indexed and is illustrated 
by a few well-chosen diagrams and illustrations of such subjects as 
drainage areas, electricity supply areas, catchment areas and chang- 
ing railway economics. 

C. Kent WRIGHT. 


Report on the British Health Services: Political and 
Economic Planning 


(Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1.) 430 pp.; 10s. 6d. (postage, 6d. extra). 
Tuts is another of the well-known reports issued by the energetic 
P.E.P. It contains a multitude of facts, with statistics and graphs, 
and while most of the information is available elsewhere it is of great 
service to have them collected together in one report. It does not 
require the assurance of the authors that it has been possible to 
compile it only with a great deal of labour. It covers an immense 
territory which includes, among other matters, housing, water supply, 
public cleansing, infectious diseases, protection of food, control of 
drugs, industrial health, maternity and child welfare and the school 
medical services, the medical profession, National Health insurance, 
hospitals, the mental services, provision for special needs such as 
those of the tuberculous and the blind, medical research, genetics, 
nutrition, physical education, extent «nd cost of ill-health and 
administrative machinery. Many will say, not without warrant, that 
it is not possible to do more than skim the surface of so many subjects 
of wide range and much complexity in one volume, even in a volume 
so weighty as this one, and some may say that just to skim the 
surface may be even worse than to do nothing at all because surface 
appearances may easily mislead. At the same time it is essential to 
look at related services as a whole and to ascertain where there are 
gaps, where they overlap, where effort is wasted or not used to the 
best purpose, where proper co-ordination is wanting. And this is work 
apt to be neglected partly because so few realize the need, partly 
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because those who know are usually immersed in their own particular 
pool or lake, not least because few have sufficient information, 
experience and ability to grapple with so big a task in adequate 
measure. P.E.P. have attacked the problem in its usual manner of 
gathering together a group of persons of experience and knowledge, 
with much information assembled by its staff, and to collect opinions, 
a practice with advantages but also with dangers because collection 
of opinions is apt to be misleading, however carefully they may be 
sifted, unless opinions are probed as well as the facts, and the most 
significant of the latter may easily escape notice without much 
research. 

The report rightly emphasizes the need for more research into the 
subjects with which it deals. It places it fourth in its order of priority 
of needed measures. Not a few familiar with the subjects and with 
the many questions which arise would unhesitatingly put it first, 
genuine research which endeavours to ascertain what are the real 
results of measures which have been undertaken, indirect as well as 
direct results. It is tempting fortune to embark on large extensions of 
existing services, however plausible, until we know much more what 
benefits, and what ills, are received from those on which so much 
effort and so much money are expended. 

The third item in the order of priority is the provision of general 
practitioner services for the dependants of insured persons, and this 
is unquestionably a serious gap, especially because care of health of 
the young is much the most important sphere of medical service for 
the good of the community. A great deal is now done through 
private practice and the school medical service (with, however, a very 
limited range of treatment) and in other ways, but these do not 
sufficiently meet the need. The subject was considered by the Royal 
Commission of 1924/6, but the majority did not see their way to 
recommend “‘ extension in the direction of provision of medical 
benefit ’’ for dependants, not only because of “‘ the very large cost 
involved,’’ but also because “‘ the matter should be left over to be 
considered in connection with any wider proposals for reorganizing 
the health services... .’’ Though extension of the insurance scheme 
seems to afford the best way of meeting the need, it by no means 
follows that this is so. 

The first two places in the order of priority are given to (x) the 
better use and arrangement of existing services, and the government 
and local authorities are now campaigning for better use and there 
is room for better arrangement, and (2) the expansion of measures 
for improving nutrition. That there is room for better nutrition is 
beyond question, but here, too, there is need for more impartial 
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research, without being too much impressed by prevailing fashions 
among medical opinions. 

But however much views may differ on particular recommenda- 
tions, those who are concerned with, or interested in, the matters with 
which the report deals cannot but be grateful for so informative a 
volume. 


I. G. GIBBON. 


Political Arithmetic: A Symposium of Population Studies 
Edited by LaNceLot Hocsen, F.R.S. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 30s. 


Tuts exposition of current population problems has two principal 
themes—the tendency of our population towards extermination and 
our present failure to exploit available resources of human capacity. 
It is based on researches undertaken by the Department of Social 
Biology in the University of London. Individual chapters are con- 
tributed by Dr. Kuczynski, Dr. Enid Charles, Professor J. L. Gray, 
of the two principal divisions, and Mr. David Glass, and to each 
part of the book—‘‘ The Survival Minimum,” and ‘“‘ The Recruit- 
ment of Social Personnel ’’—Professor Hogben has written a sprightly 
and provocative introduction. 

Dr. Enid Charles has, in her admirable little book The Twilight 
of Parenthood, warned us that nothing can arrest a continuous 
decline of the total population in England and Wales unless something 
happens to increase fertility above its present level. In the second 
chapter of Part I, she reaffirms this conclusion which is based on 
the two assumptions: (a) that fertility and mortality for each year of 
age remain constant at the 1933 level; and (b) that fertility and 
mortality continue to fall in the manner suggested by the figures 
available for the last decade. 

In England and Wales, according to estimate (a), the population 
will be halved a century from now; according to (b) it will be reduced 
to one-tenth of its present size at the end of half a century (by 1985). 
It will be reduced to 82 per cent. of its present size according to (a) 
and to 64 per cent. according to (b), although no considerable decline 
in total numbers is imminent in the next two decades. Dr. Charles 
estimates that a marked fall in the total numbers of the school-age 
population and a marked rise in the total numbers of persons of sixty 
years and over will occur in the same period. Whereas the man in the 
street, particularly while unemployment figures remain at their 
present level, may view these forecasts with a certain amount of 
scepticism, and may even think that it would be a good thing if the 
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population does decline, the statistics, graphs and tables in this book 
should be sufficient to convince the most arrant sceptic that a very 
serious decline in numbers, in the absence of some wholly unexpected 
event, comparable to the industrial revolution, is inevitable during 
the next half-century. That Parliament has recognised the reality of 
the problem is shown by the passing of the Population (Statistics) 
Act this year. 

What, however, neither Parliament nor the authors of this book 
appear to realise is that if they do not hold some vital creed—social, 
political or ethical—people to-day will not have large families. They 
will not have six children just because Parliament or the statisticians 
tell them that, if they do not, the population will be halved a hundrea 
years hence! 

There can be no doubt, however, of the sincere belief of all the 
authors of this symposium that what Professor Hogben calls ‘“‘a 
science of technology ’’ will make for the well-being of our society. 
Professor Hogben asserts that, although six years of an unsuccessful 
attempt to convince his professorial colleagues at the University of 
London that some knowledge of natural science should be part of 
the training of those who undertake social studies, have cured his 
belief that a new orientation can begin in our Universities, they have 
not destroyed the hope that a science of society will develop. What 
he envisages by such a science can perhaps be best expressed by 
quoting from his introduction to Part I: “‘ . it will give us a 
balance-sheet of human effort, materials, and natural resources 
expressed in the established equivalence between the various physical 
units of heat, kinetic energy, and potential energy. If it is complete, 
the balance-sheet will include the necessary minimum of calorie debt 
involved in the human activity of administration. It need not include 
wastage of calories involved in maintaining the body heat, sudorific 
and motor activity of speculators, a surfeit of solicitors, and a multi- 
plicity of middlemen. As the word is used in its anti-social sense 
by the academic apologists of salesmanship, the armament industry 
‘“‘ pays ’’ better than a system of scientific food production socially 
planned to meet the known dietetic minimum needs of a population. 
When the thermodynamic balance-sheet shows that the result of 
adopting a new process is to increase the free energy of the social 
system, and the social system operates to pile up a calorie debt of 
human effort in the manufacture of poison gas, thermite bombs, gas 
masks, and subterranean concrete shelters, the professional employees 
of the banker exempt neither themselves nor us from the universal 
conservation of energy by asserting that the new process will not 
pay. All they contribute to the discussion is the information that 
they agree among themselves to use the verb to pay in an anti- 
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social sense. In effect, they tell us that the system of costing 
adopted by the Bank of England does not exhibit the social adjust- 
ment of human effort to available sources of free energy. That is 
another way of saying that the existing credit system is not based 
on the laws of nature like the accountancy of the engineer and 
biologist.”’ 

This simple solution of our social and economic problems may 
appeal to those who can view mankind as a suitable subject for a 
laboratory experiment. To me it seems, like the end of Hudibras, 
‘* a conclusion in which nothing is concluded.’’ A drought, a flood, 
a frost or a change in public taste would certainly wreck the diet 
programme of the ‘‘ Hogbenian state ’’; nor can I easily imagine 
an army of inspectors invading the homes of the nation to see that 
each worker had not exceeded his supply of calories for the day! 
As in most Utopian schemes only one thing is forgotten—‘* human 
nature.’’ Naturnam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 

The second part of this book contains two chapters of outstand- 
ing interest on “‘ Ability and Opportunity in English Education ”’ 
and ‘‘ Ability and Educational Opportunity in Relation to Parental 
Occupation,’’ both of them written jointly by Professor Gray and 
Miss Pearl Moshinsky. The first chapter contains an interesting 
study of the relative ability of different social groups within the 
community and follows the usual procedure adopted in such studies 
of comparing averages (mean) indices of ability, e.g., mean intelli- 
gence quotients. It contains data based on nearly 9,000 individuals 
between the ages of nine years and twelve years six months drawn 
from public and elementary schools (including central, secondary, 
private and preparatory schools) in the London area. From this data 
the conclusion is reached (inter alia) by comparing the socio-economic 
composition of the entire school population with that of the group with 
opportunities of a higher education, irrespective of ability, that the 
offspring of large business owners and higher executives, and of 
the professional classes are proportionally higher and more numerous 
in schools providing a higher education than they are in the general 
school population. In spite of the higher average ability of children 
of the professional classes, their numerical contribution to the total 
of able children is relatively small. From this the authors conclude 
that if we wish to increase the proportion of individuals of higher 
ability, it would seem to follow that there would be a greater return 
to our efforts from measures taken to improve the environment of 
manual workers, than from attempts to increase the birth rate 
among the professional classes. 

Another interesting chapter, ‘‘ Opportunity and the Older 
Universities,’’ contributed by Dr. Gray and Mr. Glass, investigates 
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the relative opportunities of elementary and non-elementary school- 
boys of going to any University and to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

In a chapter on the relation between initial and maximum earn- 
ings by Dr. Enid Charles and Mr. Morgan, the high initial earning 
capacity of relatively unskilled work is compared with its earning 
capacity at a later stage. The result is that the resources of parents 
rather than the ultimate capacity to earn tend to determine the 
choice of an occupation at an early crucial stage. Professor Hogben 
differentiates between the social and the biological wastage of 
personnel. Investigation of the former can be undertaken from the 
analysis of data already at hand, and opens a field of inquiry which 
has been comparatively neglected up to the present. Inquiry into 
the biological wastage of personnel cannot be undertaken until much 
more research into human heredity has been prosecuted. 


C. Kent WRIGHT. 


Urban Blight and Slums. Economic and legal factors in their origin, reclama- 
tion and prevention. By Maser L. WALKER AND OTHERS. (Harvard 
University Press, 1938.) Pp. ix, 442. (London: Humphrey Milford. 
Oxford University Press.) 17s. 


Premature Subdivision and its Consequences. By Puitip H. COorRNICcK. 
Institute of Public Administration. Columbia University. New York, 
1938. Pp. xxi, 346. (Oxford University Press.) 17s. 


OBSERVERS of development in the U.S.A. are all agreed that the 
depression which began in 1929 marked a definite turning point in 
the history of that great nation. The pioneer stage is over, and 
America is learning, albeit reluctantly, to concentrate less on material 
advancement and more on the conservation of the resources which 
she already possesses. Realisation is slowly growing that the years 
of intensive development, based as they were on “‘ freedom of enter- 
prise ’’ and “‘ rugged individualism,’’ have left behind them a trail 
of social loss and injustice which must now be cleared up. America 
is at last becoming “‘ social-problem conscious,’’ and both books 
under review are concerned with this significant change in attitude. 
Urban Blight and Slums is a detailed study, plentifully illus- 
trated by maps and diagrams, of the problem of the “ blighted 
area ’’ in American cities. Great cities like New York, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, are subjected to close analysis, 
their decadent areas revealed in street-by-street detail, the reasons 
for decay are sought, and plans for rehabilitation discussed. Separ- 
ate chapters are devoted to the different factors in rehabilitation, 
such as the deflation of fictitious property values, the need for more 
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intensive planning and zoning, the relation of taxation to the problem 
of blighted areas and so on. 

America’s housing problem, as revealed in these pages, is 
certainly one of stupendous proportions. It is calculated that fully 
one-third of her population are living in sub-standard homes, and 
that she faces a housing shortage which could only be made good 
by the construction of nine or ten million new dwelling units within 
the next decade. 

Dr. Walker and her co-authors do not urge a solution of this 
immense problem by means of governmental action alone. To do 
so would, in their opinion, involve revolutionary changes in the 
social and economic structure of the country and unduly drastic 
restrictions upon private enterprise. Rather do they envisage the 
role of the government as being that of regulation and encourage- 
ment, that of providing a legislative framework within which industry 
can function more effectively. To bring about the latter end, they 
would like to see a thorough-going reorganisation and rationalisation 
of the building industry, the undertaking of research on questions of 
building materials, equipment and methods of construction, so as to 
lower the cost of house-building. They also urge the provision of 
more houses for rent, hitherto practically unknown in the United 
States. 

Every group of social reformers naturally envisage the policy by 
which they hope to achieve their aims in the light of their own 
political convictions, and it is difficult for one who is not a citizen of 
the U.S.A. to comment on the validity of these convictions. Ten- 
tative doubts may, however, be expréssed, as to whether the excessive 
regard for private enterprise and the almost resentful fear of govern- 
ment “‘interference’’ which appear in this book, are really 
compatible with a rapid solution of the slum problem. 

Colossal as the latter is, America possesses undoubted advantages 
in dealing with it as compared, for example, with an older country 
like England. Her cities have all grown up within the last century, 
and, haphazard although their development has been, they do not 
present the intensely obdurate problems of congestion facing housing 
reformers in this country. She has the further advantage of owning 
immense material resources which can be applied to the solution of 
her housing difficulties if and when she decides. so to apply them. 
And not the least of her advantages lies in the fact that she faces 
these perplexities at a relatively late date, and can, therefore, draw 
upon the experiences of other countries which have had to meet them 
sooner. A substantial section of the book is devoted to a careful 
study of the methods by which England and Holland have 
endeavoured to deal with their slums, and a consideration of how 
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far these methods are helpful in the different social and economic 
conditions prevailing in the U.S.A. 

But her disadvantages are also formidable. The new social con- 
sciousness has not yet become universal, and housing reformers are 
often baffled in their work by public apathy. The relationships 
between the central and local government are also much more com- 
plicated in the United States than in England, and the sphere of 
each as regards responsibility and authority, financial and otherwise, 
will have to be much more carefully delimited before extensive 
action can safely and effectively be undertaken. Perhaps the most 
serious immediate obstacle to action is the legal uncertainty surround- 
ing the right of ‘‘eminent domain.’”’ Land can only be condemned 
for a ‘‘ public use,’’ and its owners are entitled to ‘‘ just compensa- 
tion.’” The exact meaning of these terms has to be the subject of 
a separate judgment in each case, and plans for the redevelopment 
of slum areas are bound to be seriously held up until a universally 
applicable legal basis is attained for the valuation of land acquired 
through condemnation proceedings. 

A coast-to-coast tour of American cities two years ago convinced 
the reviewer that the U.S.A. had not yet come to grips with her 
housing problem at all. Possibly, however, her relative slowness 
in doing so will turn out to be greatly to her ultimate advantage. 
The ground is being thoroughly explored in studies such as the one 
under discussion, the experience of other countries is being con- 
scientiously sifted. When problems of policy are settled and action 
is finally launched, it can, therefore, be reasonably hoped that it 
will be well-informed and carefully considered action, and will thus 
avoid the mistakes arising from hurried legislation and piecemeal 
measures to cope with situations which have been allowed to become 
catastrophic. 

The second volume on ‘‘ Premature Subdivision ’”’ is another 
interesting illustration, on a more limited scale and in even greater 
detail, of how unrestricted individualism has caused America to 
squander her heritage, and has inflicted serious loss upon the whole 
community. Under the auspices of the State Planning Council of 
New York, Mr. Cornick has made an exhaustive study covering four 
of New York State’s seven metropolitan districts—Erie County, 
Monroe County, Onondaga County, Westchester County—the results 
of which prove conclusively that uncontrolled speculation in land, 
particularly during the post-War boom, has caused large areas, really 
only suited for extensive uses of a rural type, to be subdivided, 
many years in advance of genuine need, into hundreds of thousands 
of separate parcels fitted in size and shape only for intensive urban 
uses. No less than half a million such parcels were found to exist 
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in the areas selected for study, and presumably millions more must 
have come into being throughout the United States as a whole. 

Having established the facts, the author proceeds to analyse the 
resulting situation, which he describes as a ‘‘ menace to health, 
safety and the general welfare.’’ First of all he examines its effects 
upon other property owners who took no part in the speculative 
boom, and who could not have made any profits out of these ventures 
had they been successful. These effects he finds to be wholly bad 
and unfair. The owners in question have inevitably to bear the losses 
involved, which are shifted on to their shoulders through the tax 
arrears accumulating on the vacant lots. The local authorities also 
suffer in that, when the boom is past, they find themselves saddled 
with increased responsibilities for municipal services—streets, sewers 
and the like—without compensation in the form of increased returns 
from taxation. Loss is inflicted upon the community as a whole, 
since large areas of land are rendered sterile which might otherwise 
have been in productive use. 

The conclusion is inescapable that means must be found to restore 
to their rightful use the areas blighted by premature subdivision, and 
to establish controls which shall prevent similar situations arising in 
the future. Existing powers of control, exercised mainly through 
planning boards and zoning ordinances, are good as far as they go, 
but are, in the opinion of the author, totally inadequate. He hopes 
for improvement mainly through an increase in the powers and 
responsibilities of local governments. He would like them to have 
greater legal powers in the acquisition of unused lots and correspond- 
ingly increased responsibilities with regard to the planned utilisation 
of the land after its reclamation. The writer also points out that 
local authorities themselves have been by no means free from blame 
in this destructive process of premature subdivision. They have 
been reckless in their borrowing operations and much too light- 
hearted in their acceptance of obligations to provide municipal 
services, thus directly encouraging the activities of the speculator. 
In both respects he considers that more control is needed. 

The State has recently come into action in two new laws which 
should prove valuable once local officials learn to make full use 
of them: an addition in 1933 to the public health law, which pre- 
vents the sale of subdivided land or the erection of permanent 
buildings upon it, until the State Commissioner of Health is satisfied 
that the subdividers have suitable plans in operation for supplying 
the subdivision with potable water and for disposing of sewage; 
a new article added in 1936 to the law of real property which aims 
at preventing fraudulent practices on the part of subdividers who 
operate on the instalment plan. 
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Social reformers in America are to be envied in having the 
resources which enable them to produce studies on this ambitious 
scale, involving as they do the analysis of prodigious masses of 
public documents and the work of scores of experts over many 
months. The results are a startling and convincing demonstration 
of the tremendous losses which reckless individualism can inflict upon 
a country, and of the urgent need for planning if that country’s 
resources—including the most vital of all resources, the land itself— 
are to be utilised in the most favourable way. The need for planning 
is even more essential in a small country like England, where infinitely 
less land is available, and where lack of planning can, therefore, 
produce correspondingly more dangerous results than in an enormous 
continent like the U.S.A. 

MARGARET MILLER. 


Europe Re-housed 
By EvizaBetH Densy. (Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) 14§. 


THE past twenty years have brought a vast increase in the housing 
and town planning work of English public authorities, and officials 
who are usually absorbed in the everyday details of their work should 
make the most of a book like this. It will widen their horizon, assist 
them to see their own problem as a whole and, in particular, to con- 
sider the social and human effects of what they are doing. 

Elizabeth Denby set out to discover how the housing problem was 
being tackled abroad and what kind of community planning was 
being attempted in the various countries visited. She toured ten 
countries in all, but confines her book to a detailed consideration of 
six of them; Holland and Sweden as two neutrals in the Great War, 
France and Italy as winners and Germany and Austria as defeated 
countries. Russia alone, of the largest countries, is excluded from 
the scope of the survey. 

The author, in her introductory section, reminds us that the 
housing problem is no new evil in Europe. The cessation of building 
during the war and a more awakened public opinion since have 
brought housing questions to the front as never before. She finds the 
problem persistently increasing in all the great European countries 
during the nineteenth century when the Industrial Revolution brought 
a vast increase in the number of town-dwellers, and she traces the 
historical reasons for the growth of ‘‘ vertical slums abroad, 
horizontal slums in England.’’ The year 1931 finds Great Britain 
with more than four-fifths of her population living in towns. 

A table giving comparative population statistics in relation to 
area for the six European countries and Britain reveals the interesting 
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fact that Germany and Italy, who complain most loudly of lack of 
space, are the two least overcrowded countries. 

After the War, each country had a threefold problem: the arrears 
of a century’s under-building, the organisation of a regular supply 
of new dwellings for normal future needs and the demolition or 
re-planning of worn-out, unhealthy areas. The methods used to meet 
the problem varied according to many factors; the financial position 
of the country, climatic differences affecting house design and heating 
arrangements, building agencies available, local laws, habits and ~ 
customs, population movements and official ‘‘ birth-rate ’’ policies. 
Two big factors were common to all; the poverty of many oi the 
worst-housed people which made unassisted private enterpiise 
inadequate to meet their needs, and a growing demand from the 
people for better houses, more light and space, recreation and 
communal life. 

It is interesting to note that all the governments were compelled 
to adopt two policies :—rent restriction, and direct subsidies for low- 
rented houses. Britain, however, appears to be the only country 
which has persistently adhered to the general policy of direct State 
subsidies for eighteen years. Miss Denby tells us of other methods 
used for financing house building: the Viennese Housing Tax from 
which interest-free loans were provided; guaranteed loans at low 
rates for approved building agencies in Germany; co-operative 
housing societies in Sweden which have housed over one-tenth of 
Stockholm’s population alone. 

We would like to be told that the vast expenditure of public money 
on British housing, where the cost per dwelling is greater than in any 
other country, has produced better houses than elsewhere, but on the 
whole, Miss Denby’s analysis indicates that this is not the case, 
because so much of the expenditure is on land and materials, which 
items bulk larger than in any other official housing costs but France. 
Both France and England seem to have suffered most from 
insufficiently regulated individualism, high prices of land and specula- 
tion in building materials. ‘‘ Private enterprise has its place in the 
low-cost building programme, but it is a place that must be very 
carefully controlled and .if necessary subordinated to the public 
good.”’ 

Such a subordination and control might be expected in the 
dictatorship countries, accompanied by other features less acceptable 
to most British minds. Miss Denby pays a full tribute to some of 
the excellent building in Germany and especially to the care with 
which Fascist Italy, whilst re-planning slum areas, has preserved its 
architectural inheritance and buildings of special interest or beauty; 
but it is inspiring to find a vindication of democratic methods in the 
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work accomplished by Sweden and pre-Fascist Vienna. On the 
balance, the people of Sweden seem to be nearest to prosperity and 
a full life, but Sweden had not to contend with the heart-breaking 
poverty of post-War Vienna. Until the change of government in 
1934, the Viennese municipality displayed tremendous courage and 
resource in tackling a situation presenting unparalleled difficulties in 
a defeated and poverty-stricken country. Their intelligent control of 
house planning, land purchase, production of materials, finance and 
elimination of profiteering, appears to have been the most successful 
method of organising low-cost housing. Miss Denby has little doubt 
that ‘‘ taken in its broadest aspect, Viennese policy contributed most 
to human happiness . . . and may be claimed as the greatest 
housing achievement of the century.’”’ It must be a source of lasting 
regret to housing reformers that the Vienna experiment ceased before 
the post-War shortage was overcome. Consequently, with municipal 
activity now dead, we lose the opportunity of seeing how they would 
have organised the redevelopment of the central tenement slum 
areas. 

Foremost in Miss Denby’s mind throughout her tour was the effect 
of the various housing activities on the health and happiness of the 
people. It is very fitting, therefore, that the Foreword to her book 
is written by Lord Horder, for right housing and community planning 
are fundamental to health. One can heartily sympathise with Miss 
Denby’s comments on the much greater ‘‘ encouragement of health 
through exercise and entertainment ’’ on the Continent, often by the 
municipalities themselves, whilst disagreeing with her criticism of 
“““ community centres ’ with their flavour of patronage and ‘ social 
service ’ which are to-day sponsored in Great Britain.’’ This most 
democratic movement, usually springing spontaneously from the new 
housing residents themselves may well be one method for a 
re-discovery of community living in England. 

Nor will everyone agree with her conclusions about the re-housing 
of ‘‘ undesirable ’’ tenants. She comments on the alternative 
policies of re-housing in new dwellings, segregation of dirty families 
(in Holland), re-housing in reconditioned old dwellings (in Vienna), 
and supports the latter. There are arguments in favour of this, but, 
on the other hand, a growing number of English authorities are 
carrying out the spirit of the Housing Acts by a hundred per cent. 
re-housing in new dwellings. This does away with any undemocratic 
distinction between good and bad tenants and, always provided that 
there is enlightened estate administration, is a successful way of 
dealing with difficult tenants leading ultimately to that share in self- 
government which Miss Denby desires. 

Altogether, this is a vastly stimulating and enjoyable book. 
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Thirty-two very fine plates illustrate different aspects of the subject 
whilst the housing student will find even more useful the variety of 
graphs, diagrams and plans dealing with housing finance and output, 
family budgets, interior equipment of Continental dwellings and 
many other matters. 

It is to be hoped that the book may be widely read, not only by 
housing specialists but by. municipal tenants and councillors in this 
country, for, as Miss Denby says, ‘‘ have the right vision and the 


right action will follow.”’ 
JEAN M. THOMPSON. 


Report on the British Press 
333 pages. PEP, 1938. tos. 6d. 
BEFORE we come to the book itself, its authors and publishers may 
need an introduction to some readers of ‘‘ Public Administra- 
tion.”’ ‘‘ PEP ”’ is short for ‘‘ Political and Economic Planning.”’ 
It consists (to use its own words) “‘of more than a hundred 
working members who are by vocation industrialists, distributors, 
officers of central and local government, newspaper men, doctors, 
university teachers and so forth.’’ They arrange themselves in 
groups which study social, industrial and economic planning: with 
the help of a very competent office-staff they produce broadsheets 
at fortnightly intervals. These broadsheets cover a wide range of 
subjects; the Institute has the whole series and anyone who cares to 
browse in them is certain to find something to interest him. In 
addition they issue two or three times a year a major report, of 
which this book is an example. 

PEP is sometimes regarded as a sort of secret society. Anyone, 
however, who is sufficiently interested may obtain a list of its 
members. The truth is that PEP has discovered, as the public 
services discovered long ago, that anonymity is an excellent medium 
for certain kinds of work. It resembles the public services also in 
its collective freedom from party allegiance and its fact-finding method 
of approach to its problems. PEP is doing excellent work in develop- 
ing a body of informed public opinion, interested in the public 
services themselves, and in the sort of things that public servants are 


interested in. ‘‘ The public service,’’ wrote Sir Stephen Tallents, 
‘‘ lacks efficient and impartial critics nearly as acutely as the film 
industry.”’ 


PEP’s method of approach is exemplified by two quotations, 
one from the beginning and the other from the end of the present 
book. ‘‘ It’’ (the report) “‘ contains a number of proposals, but 
these are of secondary importance, the main object being to present 
a clear and balanced account of the Press and its problems and 
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achievements as an industry and as a social organ.’’ ‘‘ There is no 
short cut, and we hope that whatever criticisms may be levelled 
against the shortcomings of this report we may at least be given credit 
for not having pretended that there is any short cut.’’ Here, in 


. effect, are the “‘facts ’’ about the British Press, in so far as they may 


be discovered and set down in print. The facts are singularly elusive, 
and on some questions, for example, the distribution of newspapers 
among persons of various income-levels, and the interest of different 
readers in the various items in their newspapers, the basis for con- 
clusions is statistically weak; but PEP disarms criticism by stating 
frankly the methods employed and the limitations of those methods. 

The report discusses the Press as an industry, showing the number 
of employees, their rates of pay and hours of work, and criticises 
frankly the low standard of recruitment to journalism. Few 
journalists, it suggests, have the intellectual equipment to enable them 
to ‘‘ cover ’’ scientific news adequately; and journalists rely all too 
often on press-cuttings rather than on books for their background 
information. The report shows how newspapers are produced, with 
a concrete example of how the various newspapers rearranged their 
editions when the news of Ramsay MacDonald’s death arrived at 
12.05 a.m. on the roth November, 1937. The ownership and finance 
of newspapers are discussed in detail, and the curious may discover 
why French newspapers are so small and American newspapers so 
massive. A full analysis is made of the amount of space devoted 
by each of the main newspapers to the various kinds of news: 
“there is an infinite gradation from The Times, which occasion- 
ally prints whimsical stories on its main news page about an elderly 
Dane getting his beard entangled in a bicycle chain, or the playful 
prank of a Viennese barber, to the Daily Mirror, which occasionally 
devotes its splash story to international politics.’’ The legal restric- 
tions on the Press are discussed with admirable moderation; while 
the present procedure in respect of contempt of court is criticised 
because of its arbitrariness, the report admits that in the only three 
English cases since 1910 of the fining of journalists for criticising 
a judge, ‘‘ the injured party, if he had been a private professional 
man, could very likely have secured damages heavier than the 
damages actually imposed.”’ 

An analysis is made, for the first time I think, of the organization 
of public relations in the various Government departments and local 
authorities. A couple of extracts are worth quoting. ‘‘ The govern- 
ment has tended to regard publicity as its own prerogative, and when 
a newspaper seeks to throw a searchlight on any department’s 
activities, the characteristic reaction is too often that the newspaper 
is up to no good. Thus, a vicious circle is set up. News editors 
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do not find it worth while to send their best men along to Whitehall 
because experience has shown that Civil Servants will rarely disgorge 
good copy, and Civil Servants disclose as little as possible because 
they distrust the irresponsible or unqualified reporters who come for 
information.’’ ‘‘ An Act of 1908 gave the Press statutory right of 
entry to the meetings of local authorities, but not to the committees. 
The intention of this Act is frequently nullified in practice by a 
council transforming itself into a committee of all its members.”’ 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that this is an excellent book. 
In the hope that others may read it, the present writer has with 


extreme reluctance returned the review-copy to the Institute library. 
W. D. SHARP. 


Modern Politics and Administration: A Study of the 
Creative State 
By Marsnatt E. Dimock. Pp. xiii, 440. (American Political Science Series: 

American Book Company.) $3.00. 

Tuis study of the functional State is based not on a variety of 
political systems, authoritarian and democratic, but on the govern- 
mental activities of the peoples of the United States under President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. If such concentration of interest upon 
America may seem one-sided in a text book the excuse may be that 
during “‘ these eventful years ’’ no other nation has pursued the 
ideal of efficiency-cum-liberty in affairs of state with greater eager- 
ness or has in that search shown itself less prone to institutional 
inertia or more willing to forge new instruments and to try out new 
methods of government. Moreover, since the publication of Bryce’s 
Modern Democracies in 1921 there has been, both here and in 
America, a plethora of comparative studies of political systems, some 
of which have not escaped the vice of formalism. Alive to this 
danger, Dr. Dimock has abandoned the institutional angle of 
approach, with its threefold division of government into legislative, 
judicial and executive branches, and has substituted therefor a 
division based on the fact that the formulation of policy and the 
execution of it correspond to two stages in the general function of 
government. 

Hence the division of his book into two parts: Part I—Politics, 
and Part II—Administration. If Part I deals with the methods and 
constitutionality of legislation and Part II with the methods and 
technique of administration, that is because the primary function ofa 
legislature is the determination of policy, whereas the primary function 
of an administrative department is the execution of policy expressed 
in law. Dr. Dimock would be the first to admit that—to a greater 
or less extent—policy is determined in the very process of admini- 
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stration and that the executive plays a part—it may be an all- 
important part—in the prior determination of policy before the 
legislative organ gets to work upon the formulation of the policy 
recommended to it. One chapter is devoted to the consideration 
of national planning. The more logical arrangement would have 
been to place this subject in the fore-front of Part I; actually it is 
dealt with in chapter XIV towards the end of Part II, a fact which 
suggests the growing importance of the réle played by the executive 
under the New Deal. It appears from internal evidence that the 
book was composed in 1936. Whether Dr. Dimock would have 
written as optimistically as he does about the possibilities of economic 
planning on a nation-wide scale if he had been writing during the 
period of the recession is doubtful. There are some reasons for 
thinking that the control of economic services cannot be made effec- 
tive unless and until it is accompanied by control of consumers’ 
demand. And only in a State of the authoritarian type is the latter 
control possible. 

The less sanguine reader might also find that Dr. Dimock errs 
on the side of optimism in suggesting that the technique of public 
administration may be standardised. There are passages in his 
chapter on “‘ the Strategy of Management ’’ which are reminiscent 
of some of the precepts recommended by “‘ Callisthenes ’’ of the 
House of Selfridge. One wonders whether it is possible to establish 
hard-and-fast rules as to how public administration should be 
organised and whether the analogy with business corporations has not 
been pressed too far. One remembers how during the Great War 
business men, introduced into the British Government service, dis- 
covered after a few weeks that their original assumptions about the 
inefficiency and dilatoriness of Civil Service methods were quite mis~ 
placed. In the same chapter Dr. Dimock almost gives away his: 
case for the introduction of so-called scientific management into 
government departments by admitting the all-importance of having: 
at the head a man endowed with mysterious qualities of leader- 
ship: and in the next chapter, discussing the value of correct methods 
of personnel selection, he raises a doubt in the mind as to whether 
there is a royal road even here; for examples are cited of successful 
and efficient undertakings in which the personnel had been originally 
appointed from political motives. One example is the Federal Post 
Office, admittedly highly efficient, despite the political patronage 
under which postmasters are appointed. Another is ‘‘ America’s 
best-governed city ’’—Cincinnati. The city manager government of 
Cincinnati,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ inherited machine-appointed employees, 
but when the charter group won it did not replace the political 
appointees.’’ When asked how this was, the city manager replied 
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that ‘‘ the reservoirs of human capability and responsiveness are 
much deeper than most people realise and, hence, that the success 
of management depends upon the right kind of appeal.’’ ‘‘ The 
outstanding lesson of Cincinnati is that people are inclined to respond 
to what is expected of them.’’ Probably the same truth is exemplified 
by the Federal Post Office. 

As a text book (already widely used in American University 
political science courses) this study has the added value of giving 
references to a wide field of literature at the end of each chapter. 
For the English reader its chief value lies in its informative analysis of 
changes, partly psychological, partly constitutional, which form the 
background of the New Deal. A new edition, however, is already 
desirable, for the March of Time is so rapid in America that a book, 
written even two years ago about political developments there, is 
bound to be partly out of date. 


A. L. DAKYNs. 


State and Federal Grants-in-Aid 


By Henry J. BITTERMANN. Pp. x, 551. (Mentzer, Bush & Co., Chicago.) 
$4.00. 


In reviewing Dr. Key’s The Administration of Federal Grants to 
States in the last issue of PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION the present writer 
suggested that the grant-in-aid was a field in which the administrative 
experience of two countries could usefully be compared and studied, 
probably to the advantage of both. Well, here is a 550-page plus 
1,000-footnote contribution to the field. If the reviewer may be 
allowed a preliminary grumble it is that 550 pages is too large a 
contribution in one slice. We are always amazed that a country 
which produces so many aids to quick reading, e.g., readers” digests 
and columnists, should produce such lengthy scholastic works. The 
American Constitution is, of course, partly to blame, for the con- 
scientious writer must try to cover as many of the 48 States as 
possible. But this cannot be the whole reason, for a study of bean 
counting in x County, Fla., is quite likely to produce a hefty volume. 
‘We suspect the card index, dictaphone and typewriter as being the 
villains of the piece. 

The main handicap of this book is that it tries to cover too much. 
Not content with a survey of the development and administration 
of all the Federal grants to the States, Professor Bittermann tries to 
do the same for the highway and school grants of the 48 States to 
the local authorities within their boundaries. Even this does not 
give the extent of his ambitions for he attempts to analyse and assess 
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the position of these grants from two viewpoints—the fiscal and the 
administrative. He tackles this wide field heroically and succeeds 
in collecting a vast amount of useful and relevant information. We 
pay a sincere tribute to the energy and scholarship that have gone 
into the production of this book. Our grumble is that Professor 
Bittermann does not always leave himself time to analyse the 
significance of all this information. Instructive comment there is in 
plenty scattered throughout the book and there are some reflections 
of wide interest in the final chapter, but there is no chapter to which 
the harassed administrator might turn and find the fruits of all this 
mass of experience Perhaps this may be a lazy viewpoint. The 
administrator, however harassed, should read the whole book and 
so gather his own fruits. 

The English administrator will find many things to interest him 
in this study of American experience. The diversity of methods of 
distributing State elementary education grants and the criticism of 
these methods show that England is not the only country still faced 
with this problem. The most general basis is the total school popu- 
lation of the area, though average attendance, number of teachers 
and factors aiming at the equalization of local burdens are also 
used. Payment according to number of teachers is designed to meet 
the case of the one-teacher school which still predominates in rural 
America. Such a school will have roughly the same administrative 
costs whether it has 5 or 25 pupils. This basis may, however, weaken 
the incentive to consolidate small schools. It also has the effect of 
decreasing the number of pupils per teacher, though attempt is made 
to avoid this by fixing the number of teachers in terms of pupils. But 
the main criticism of this and many other unit grants, both in America 
and in this country, has been that they do not take into account differ- 
ing local financial resources. Professor Bittermann’s conclusions on 
this point might easily apply to the English situation. He says: ‘‘ To 
provide equal opportunity for education it is essential that at least 
a minimum programme be offered everywhere, but this is scarcely 
possible where the localities are too poor to pay for this programme 
from their own revenues, and hence the necessity for equalizing the 
cost of the minimum. Probably the most practicable device is State 
payment of the difference between estimated cost and the receipts 
from a standard low tax (rate) on property. As a corollary to this 
procedure more effective control of valuations is necessary, as also is 
the reorganisation of the school system into larger and more efficient 
units.”’ 

Among other points of general interest may be mentioned: (z) 
The inability to use grants as a means of improving the qualifications 
and tenure of the officials administering the grant-aided service. 
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This is due partly to the spoils system but is also a reflection of the 
fact that the officials of the grant-giving authority are by no means 
superior to those of the grant-receiving authority. (2) The use of 
grants to control school curricula, e.g., in New York State grants 
may be withheld if the School District ‘‘ neglects to teach the effects 
of alcohol, patriotism, the Constitution of the United States and the 
humane treatment of animals and birds,’’ and (3) The rather dis- 
creditable and panicky recent history of poor relief in which not 
only was most of the expenditure financed by borrowing but also 
the Federal Government paid out huge sums to the States with little 
or no control of their spending—hardly ‘‘ Treasury policy.”’ 


D. N. CHESTER. 


Industrial Relations in Great Britain 
By J. Henry Ricuarpson, M.A., Ph.D. (International Labour Office: 

P. S. King.) 

No wonder a second edition of this book is required, for it is the 
most compendious work ever issued on the subject, covering within 
its 290 pages every field of industrial relations and, indeed, the 
poor reviewer is tempted to fall back on the cliches of ‘‘ a monument 
of industry,’’ ‘‘ a mine of information,’’ and so forth. It is always 
easy to pick holes; one might, for example, ask why the author 
devotes only one sentence to Civil Service trade unionism, which is 
peculiar and in some senses unique, for the single reference is to the 
Act of 1927 and the restrictive Clause V, but this is a tiny matter. 
The new preface brings out the interesting point that since the book 
was first published in 1933, industrial relations in this country have 
been wonderfully stable as compared with the United States, 
Germany and France, and Professor Richardson gratefully acknow- 
ledges that he has been able to maintain his orginal framework 
without alteration, while the other countries mentioned would have 
required entirely re-written volumes. We get all sorts of interesting 
tit-bits of information. How many people know that the employers’ 
organisations are trade unions both in fact and law and that some of 
them are actually so registered? The objects of both employers’ and 
workers’ combinations are set out and are precisely the same: the 
protection of the members and betterment of conditions. 

We learn, that sickness is responsible for far more work absences 
than are due to labour disputes and that a great deal of sickness is 
preventible. The funny little rules of some funds are duly noticed. 
In one case the sick person must not frequent public-houses, in others 
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he must be at home in the evening, and there are still others. Sickness 
pay, like so many other things, owes its inception to the workers 
themselves, who used to make penny a week collections for those 
laid aside and the whole vast machinery of State, friendly society 
and trade union sick pay began in the humble efforts of the poor to 
help the poor. One may also look back on the fact that in 1911 
Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme was looked at askance by employers, 
friendly societies and trade unions. Unemployment, welfare work, 
co-partnerships all have their important sections with which there is 
no space to deal and a great deal of the book is devoted to the 
growth and development of trade unionism. 

In 1824 the Combination Acts were repealed and trade unions 
became legal but either by accident or design a great many other 
Acts were not modified, as the workers found to their cost. As was to 
be expected the repeal of the repressive Acts caused a spate of trade 
unionism, sometimes unhappily accompanied by violence, and in the 
next year, Parliament enforced fresh restrictions which remained in 
force for half a century. The men could still combine but the unions 
were hamstrung. It was during this period, in 1834, that George 
Loveless was sent to Botany Bay for the offence of asking for more 
wages, and eighty years later, long after he was dead, the Editor 
of the Postman’s Gazette published an excerpt from Loveless’ pam- 
phlet describing the state of the Dorchester labourers. In a few days 
came a letter addressed to ‘‘ George Loveless, Esq.,’’ asking for some 
further particulars. In true Post Office fashion, it was returned with 
the endorsement ‘‘ gone away; address not known.’’ Baulked of 
their industrial activities, the unions turned to political objects and 
unsuccessfuly strove for the franchise. The opposition of successive 
governments to the unions was, in fact, political rather than industrial, 
and the Webbs point out somewhere that insurrection was feared, 
especially among the peasantry, who retained bitter memories of 
the inhuman Enclosure Acts, which drove them into the towns as 
industrial fodder. Then, the unions turned to political-industrial 
matters and by 1843 there were a large number, for John Wade, in 
his Middle and Working Classes, writes of their ‘‘ universality,’’ 
and says that agricultural labourers were the only people not 
organised, which he attributed to their scattered character and lack 
of education. Incidentally, he mentions the first trade unions as 
being founded prior to 1548, for in that year an Act was passed to 
prevent workers from making ‘‘ confederacies and promises and 
swearing mutual oathes,’’ not to meddle with another’s work but 
also to decide what work they should do and how many hours they 
should labour, all of which the Act declared was contrary to the 
laws and statutes of the realm. : 
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In June, 1830, a meeting was held at Manchester, which may 
be called the embryo of the Trades Union Congress, for twenty 
unions were represented and enthusiastic calculations were made 
that if only one million workers affiliated and paid the very small 
contribution of a penny a week, five years would see a fighting fund 
of a million pounds. Wade comments that the calculations reminded 
him of crank plans to liquidate the National Debt. The plan failed, as 
did Robert Owen’s scheme for one great national union, and various 
political ideas which would nowadays be called Communistic were 
flirted with, but it was not until about 1850 that trade unionism began 
to find itself by the formation of craft unions among the engineers and 
other skilled trades. The unskilled workers were ignored as unorganis- 
able or not worth organising and there sprang up an aristocracy of 
unionists which later caused much trouble in the trade union world. 
A curious feature of early unionism is that the leaders were either 
preachers or scallywags. The pre-eminence of the first is easily 
understood, for they knew how to speak and were men of standing; 
but the scallywag came in because he was always fearless and did 
not mind frequenting public-houses to collect contributions. Some 
of the unions adopted Masonic methods, especially in admitting new 
members, and others had a religious tendency as, for example, the 
Boilermakers, who opened their branch meetings with a prayer, 
which was followed by a whip-round for beer. 

Professor Richardson points out that the conservative attitude 
of the craft unions was first challenged by the growth of Socialism 
with its doctrine of equality and solidarity and, it may be added, 
that machinery played its part by reducing the proportion of skilled 
men and introducing the semi-skilled worker. The unions began 
to recognise that both the semi-skilled and unskilled workers were 
potential dangers and many of them changed their policy, admitting 
the semi-skilled workers to their ranks and encouraging the unskilled 
to organise. 

In the latter, the miners played a great part, especially with 
regard to the agricultural workers, for they helped financially and 
threw the whole of their great vote in favour of the agricultural 
nominee for a seat on the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress. It was not, however, until 1889 that much progress 
was made with the unskilled worker, when such queerly assorted 
people as Cardinal Manning, Tom Mann, the Communist, and Ben 
Tillett, combined to win the Dockers’ Strike and to show that a trade 
union was possible even among the most unlikely people. Truth 
to tell, the ordinary trade union leader had little truck with the 
movement, which was mostly led by young men from the Fabian 
Society. It was their encouragement which caused the postmen to 
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form a union and to them is largely due unionism among the 
“* black-coated ’’ workers. 

The formation of the Trades Union Congress in 1868 led to a 
more scientific application of trade unionism. The jealousies of the 
unions caused them to refuse any technical powers to the Congress, 
but from the first its moral weight was appreciable. It acted as 
peacemaker, encouraged amalgamations, and gave considerable help 
to propaganda. Trade unions began to develop, or perhaps one 
should write, revive friendly society work for their members, and 
instituted unemployment, sick, burial and accident funds. The 
loosening of the laws against trade unionism and the extensions of 
the franchise brought up political action again and the miners sent 
Burt to Westminster, to become a Privy Councillor and to earn 
Earl Grey’s eulogy of the finest gentleman he had ever met. On 
the industrial side, the Congress founded a strike insurance fund, 
but instead of making it a part of their own machinery, set it up 
to keep house for itself, a policy which has led to difficulties. More 
understandable was the Congress agreeing to give the Labour 
Representation Committee practical independence and that rather 
curious body was the beginning of the Labour Party. Actually, the 
constitution of the L.R.C. only required a candidate to satisfy a 
loose definition of the term ‘‘ working man,’’ and to prove his labour 
interest and sympathy and there was nothing to prevent a Tory 
working man from applying for endorsement, though his chance of 
success would have been slender, for the movement was predomi- 
nantly Liberal. It must be remembered that only Keir Hardie and 
a few others thought of a separate party and they did not think of 
a Labour government even in dreams. In 1903, however, the forma- 
tion of the Labour Party gave the idea a new and more hopeful 
outlook, and the 1906 election, which was largely a trade union 
victory, saw a definite Labour section of the House of Commons. 

The book describes the various victories and sets-back of the 
trade union movement down to 1920, when trade unions represented 
no fewer than 8,000,000 workers, and on to 1936 when the number 
was just over 5,000,000. The author attributes the fall to the 
depression years, but there were other causes. The membership 
during and just after the War was artificially larger, being swollen 
by hundreds of thousands of workers, mainly married women, 
who went back to their domestic avocations and burned their 
membership cards. In one Post Office union alone the maximum 
membership was 50,000 but during the War it became 70,000 and, 
of course, the membership slumped as soon as the men came back 
from the War. A sadder reason was that trade unions suffered 
badly from swelled head. It was not to be marvelled at. Prior to 
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1914, the general middle class opinion of trade unionism was, that 
even at its best it was not quite respectable, but the War changed 
all that. Ministers attended union meetings to cajole and entreat; 
later trade unionists became Cabinet Ministers themselves; great 
ladies invited them to their receptions and the trade unionist was 
bidden to regard himself as a very important fellow. Adulation is 
a heady wine and the trade unionist took too much of it. The 
unions became tyrannous to their members, they bullied smaller 
unions and their demands on employers were not always reasonable. 
Strikes were numerous and sometimes without good cause. The 
Moulders’ strike of 1919, which nearly paralysed the heavy trades in 
a time of prosperity, was caused by a row between two trade unions, 
and the Railway Strike of the same year was due to a perfectly 
unnecessary quarrel between two members of the negotiating com- 
mittee. There was sometimes a comic side to the swelled head as 
when Mary Macarthur and Margaret Bondfield sailed for America 
on the Mauretania. They were met at Southampton by a deputation 
of dock hands who presented flowers and chocolates and then the 
leader, taking the women aside, asked if they were perfectly satisfied 
with their cabins, adding significantly, that if they were not “‘ this 
little old boat don’t sail till you are.’’ They hastily assured him they 
were perfectly happy and the Mauretania sailed to schedule. This 
state of mind was the cause of the General Strike in 1926. In 1919 
a. strong demand was made that the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Congress should call a special conference to consider the question 
of a national strike to force the Government to do certain things. 
The Committee refused and were heavily censured by the Congress, 
but in 1926, the General Council gave way. Professor Richardson 
refers the strike as a remarkable instance of solidarity, which it was, 
but it was a still more remarkable instance of millions being misled 
by a slogan. It was not a strike, it was an attempt at revolution, 
for it was only indirectly aimed at the coalowners and directly against 
the Government of the day. Had it succeeded, the Government 
must have fallen, and no matter what had been its colour, any 
government would have been bound to resist with all its forces. The 
whole affair was just a midsummer madness and it is to be hoped 
that the trade unions learned their limitations. 

I have left myself no space to deal with the chapter on Whitley 
nor the many valuable appendices and can only conclude by saying 
this is a book which every employer, trade union secretary, or 
student of industrial questions ought to possess. It is a volume he 
cannot do without for he will find more information and guidance 
in it than he can get elsewhere in a month of Sundays. 


G. H. Stuart Bunninc. 
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The Studd Lectures on Industrial and Business Management, 1937. (Manage- 

ment Journals Ltd., Terminal House, 52, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1.) 
WHEN in 1935 the Polytechnic founded an annual series of Public 
Lectures on Industrial and Business Management in honour of Sir 
Kynaston Studd, two consequences were possible. The series might 
have become merely an excuse for important and less important 
people to hold forth on a platform. On the other hand, the oppor- 
tunity might be used to make a real contribution to the art and 
science of administration and their understanding by a wider public. 

The series for 1937 shows that those responsible for the organisa- 
tion of these lectures have appreciated their possibilities and have 
understood how to give effect to them. In the first place they chose 
a central theme, and one of immediate interest to all who work in 
or come in contact with business—the handling of the problems of 
the individual in our large modern organisations, where talk of the 
“* personal touch ’’ is about as significant as attempting to drain the 
Atlantic with a teaspoon. 

In the second place they selected to lecture about this problem 
practical leaders engaged in personnel management in a range of 
four undertakings, typical of the variety of forms and purposes 
which is one of the most interesting features of our present stage of 
economic development. In a brief eighty pages are passed in 
review the personnel policies of :— 


(A) A great industrial combination. 
(Mr. M. J. Railing—General Electric Company.) 

(Bp) A member of the “‘ big five ’’ in the banking world. 
(Mr. C. Lidbury—Westminster Bank.) 

(c) The largest employer of all government departments. 
(Mr. T. H. Boyd—The Post Office.) 

(p) A great distributive undertaking. 
(Sir Frederick Marquis—Lewis’s Ltd.) 


In the third place, the unity achieved by all four writers, both 
in the problems with which they deal and in the methods employed, 
is the most effective kind of evidence that modern administration is 
a single problem. The distinctions still drawn between public 
administration and business management, local government and 
military organisation are unreal, and an obstacle to the advancement 
of knowledge. They do not correspond with the facts of the situa- 
tion. They are as wide of the mark as would be an attempt by a 
historian who had specialised in the Tudors to maintain that the 
Stuarts were not kings of England. 
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Perhaps the most significant single point which emerges from the 
lectures as a group is the fact that three of the writers talk about 
promotion, while the fourth devotes the whole of his paper to a plea 
for more consideration of the emotional factors in selecting personnel 
of all grades. 

It is still insufficiently recognised that economic theory is out of 
line with the facts. We may live in a competitive economy in 
respect of price. But it is a competitive economy, organised increas- 
ingly in large units, to which the average employee looks not only 
for a livelihood, but for a life. To leave him to shift for himself 
in matters of promotion while comforting ourselves with such obvious 
fallacies as the reflection that ‘‘ the good man will come to the top 
anyway ”’ is to encourage the disruption of morale. Personal com- 
petitiveness among the staff is an acid which will disintegrate the 
most perfect arrangements for co-operation. Deliberate organisation 
by the administration must take the place of the automatic adjust- 
ments presumed by economic theory. 

Mr. Boyd has some wise words on this subject :— 


“no undertaking will prosper in the widest sense of that term 
unless it offers fair prospects of advancement to those who 
are ambitious and who give evidence of possessing the 
qualities necessary for the higher positions.’’ 

But, and here is the rub, 

“it is essential to select men on the ground of merit alone 
(merit of course including the right personal qualities) in order 
to obtain a reservoir from which the selection for the highest 
posts may be made. Having in this way secured the future 
those may be promoted whose capacities warrant advance- 
ment by only one or two grades.”’ 


The history of the co-operatives societies and of the trade unions, 
countless arguments on the Whitley Councils of the Civil Service, 
prove how hard it is to convince democratic bodies of this vital 
necessity of ‘‘ securing the future ’’ in terms of personnel. To pass 
over the obvious man who is fitted for the next step and who 
has ‘‘ earned’ it by long service, because he is not the kind of 
material suitable for further steps in five or ten years’ time, demands 
a degree of foresight and a subordination of emotion to logical 
process which democracy finds it difficult to achieve. It is easy to 
establish the policy “‘ in principle,’’ but when it comes down to ‘‘ old 
Tom ”’ it is another matter. 

Possibly democracy is right. It feels instinctively the limitations 
of our knowledge and the essentially personal and fallible nature of 
every such choice on which Sir Frederick Marquis insists. Two 
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sentences from his conclusion might well be framed and hung in 
every administrator’s office. ‘‘ There is, indeed, much knowledge 
among those who have devoted themselves to the scientific study of 
the emotions and their effects on physical disabilities, on labour 
wastage, on sickness, absenteeism, that we have not used. If those 
of us engaged in industry were to give this branch of science the 
same sympathy and support as we have given to the mechanical 
side of trade, vast fields of knowledge would soon be explored.’’ 
The Polytechnic and the lecturers are to be congratulated on a 


most valuable and readable publication. 
L. URwIck. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission: Part [V 
By I. L. SHARFMAN, Professor of Economics, University of Michigan. Pp. 550. 

(Oxford University Press.) 18s. 

THIs volume completes Professor Sharfman’s study, financed by the 
Legal Research Committee of the Commonwealth Fund, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, set up by the Federal Government of 
America to control railways operating between the various States of 
the Union, and subsequently invested with control over interstate air 
mail transport and transport by motor carriers. The present volume 
analyses the organisation and procedure of the Commission, examines 
proposals for reforms and presents the author’s conclusions with 
respect to the significance of the Commission’s powers and activities 
and its general status as a functioning tribunal. The work is written 
in serious vein and evidently intended as an authoritative record of 
the Commission’s work. The author stands out as the champion of 
the Commission performing the double function of a sub-legislative 
and judicial body, and gradually building up its procedure as it 
considers necessary in the light of its decisions on contested cases and 
with a view to future democratic control of the interests submitted 
to its jurisdiction. 

In a brilliant chapter on ‘‘ Procedural Processes and Administra- 
tive Independence,”’ the author resists vigorously the President’s new 
proposal to place all independent regulatory commissions under the 
jurisdiction of the appropriate government department, as tending 
seriously to endanger the Commission’s independence of executive 
control and to remove the cornerstone of its highly creditable 
performance of half a century. Under the President’s proposal, the 
work of the Commission would be divided into two sections, an 
administrative section being a departmental division headed by a 
chief with career-tenure and staffed under Civil Service regulations; 
and a judicial section independent of the department and the 
President. Professor Sharfman objects to the judicial section of com- 
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missioners operating in a vacuum and stripped of the implements 
which have made administrative tribunals effective agencies of 
economic control. 

He describes with interesting detail the power of the Commission 
to act not only as a whole but through five divisions, dealing 
respectively with valuation, rates and charges, service and safety, 
organisation and finance, and motor carriers; and also refers to 
additional powers of the Commission to delegate authority to 
individual commissioners and to boards of employees (the latter type 
of delegation not however having so far been used). The Commission 
has set up effective procedure for appeals from individual commis- 
sioners to divisions of the Commission and from the divisions to the 
whole Commission and also for reconsideration by the latter of its 
own decisions in important cases. Appeal lies finally to the courts 
on questions of acts ultra vires of the Commission. 

The Commission’s administrative work is performed by fifteen 
bureaus and practically all of the employees are appointed under 
Civil Service rules. This entails the application of the system of 
efficiency rating of employees, a system utterly condemned by the 
Commission as destructive of morale and efficiency. The Commission 
prefers the old system of promotion by merit without regard to 
efficiency ratings. The Commission has established a library, which 
serves outsiders interested in transportation and its regulation as well 
as the commissioners and their staff, and a public reference room in 
connection with its bureau of statistics. 

In a chapter on ‘‘ The Co-ordination of Administrative Functions,’’ 
the author states that co-ordination has been achieved in adequate 
measure by the scheme of organisation as it functions in its entirety, 
rather than by any agency specifically entrusted with that special 
duty. The Commission’s method has been to centralise responsibility 
in connection with all elements of its organisation; to make all 
internal arrangements subject to flexible adjustment in response to 
changing needs; to develop a tradition of counsel, conference and 
co-operation between all participating units; and to render its own 
services readily available through liberal grants of petitions for re- 
hearing. 

English readers who set out to read this monumental work will 
have to keep carefully in mind the American constitutional situation 
with the National (or Federal) Government working out national 
schemes of control, while leaving to the individual States powers of 
control within their respective areas, and investing powers in 
independent regulatory commissions, whose decisions are subject, on 
grounds of ultra vires or constitutionality, to judicial review by the 
courts. C. WINTER. 
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Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1937. Pp. 237. (International Labour Office, Geneva.) 6s. 
Tuts is the second year of publication of an International Year Book of Labour 
Statistics, the information in earlier years having been incorporated in the 
International Labour Office Year Book. The volume is larger, and statistical 
information is throughout on a more comprehensive scale than in the previous 
year. More space has been devoted to notes (which are, of course, indispensable), 
while a convenient Appendix has been included of international statistics in the 
field of general economics, supplied by the Financial and Economic Section of the 
League of Nations across the road. (There has been a certain tendency of late for 
the two great institutions of Geneva each to behave as if the other were not there.) 

The most valuable addition to this year’s volume, however, consists of a series 
of tables showing the gainfully occupied population in eighteen principal countries, 
with detailed sub-divisions of ‘‘ occupational groups and industrial status.’’ The 
task of preparing comparative statistical tables of different countries in this field 
has been long overdue. Much pre-war work was done on this important branch of 
international economic inquiry, but since the war the only important study in this 
respect has been that undertaken by the German Statistical Office. The League of 
Nations attempted to systemise information in this field some years ago and, 
unfortunate to relate, abandoned the attempt. The divisions of the working 
population of each country into ‘‘ Industrial groups ’’ (agriculture, industry, 
transport, public service, etc.) are cross-classified by ‘‘ Industrial Status ’’ ‘em- 
ployer, salaried, wage workers and family workers). Those interested in inter- 
national affairs could spend many hours over these tables without extracting all 
their nectar. 

The systematic tables carried on from previous years give statistics of employ- 
ment in each country in different industry groups, unemployment also sub-divided 
by industries and sex, hours of work, wages and earnings, with detailed inter- 
national comparisons of wage rates in principal occupations in October, 1936, 
statistics of aggregate wage and salary payments in each country (this is a new 
table also), cost-of-living figures, workers’ family budgets, migration statistics, and 
statistics of labour disputes. 

Except for those who think that we have nothing to learn from other countries, 
this volume is quite indispensable. 

Cre: 


Uneuptereiont Insurance and Assistance in Britain. By Percy Cohen, C.B.E. Pp. 271. 
(George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd.) Price 8s. 6d. 
Mr. CoHEN, in a preface, describes his book as ‘‘ an attempt to explain in ordinary 
language the systems of Unemployment Insurance and Assistance in a form which 
I hope will commend itself to those who need a popular treatise on this subject.’’ 
In this he has succeeded admirably, for, apart from not too numerous quotations 
from Regulations and Statutes, even a casual reader will find it interesting. 

The author describes the development of our system in broad outline from 1911 
onwards. In chapters entitled ‘‘ Years of Crisis ’’ and ‘‘ Years of Recovery ”’ 
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respectively, he sketches the financial ebb and flow of the Insurance Fund, taking 
1931 as the year in which insolvency was most pronounced, and 1932 as the 
beginning of the movement towards stability. These chapters are remarkably 
concise without omitting any essential incident in that crowded period. 

Chapters IV and V are outlines of the Unemployment Insurance and Unem- 
ployment Assistance Schemes. The latter is particularly valuable since the 
Unemployment Assistance Board and its works were, till quite recently, still in 
process of acquiring general form and coherence and therefore unsuitable for 
definition. Chapter VI is devoted to a description of the various schemes for the 
technical and psychological reconditioning of particular sections of the unemployed. 

Mr. Cohen, in his general remarks (Chapter I), writes of the Unemployment 
Insurance Scheme: “‘ . inferior political institutions would not have been able 
to guarantee proper standards of subsistence.’’ In view of the many recent studies 
into the question of the cost of adequate nutrition it is surprising that Mr. Cohen 
did not qualify his opinion as to what are ‘‘ proper standards of subsistence.’’ A 
Table of Statutes, Reports, Orders and Regulations would have been a useful 
supplement to the index. Apart from such minor defects the book is one for which 
administrators and students, the latter particularly, have been waiting. 

Je Sx. 


Social Service: Overlapping and Co-ordination. An examination of the Liverpool Register 
of Mutual Assistance. (The University Press of Liverpool, 1938.) Price Is. 
WitH the development of statutory social services the question of co-operation 
between public bodies and voluntary organisations becomes of increasing impor- 
tance, and this little book analyses the result of the working of.a plan of registration 
of assistance from all sources, which was begun in Liverpool in 1910 on lines 
suggested by the Majority Report of the Poor Law Commission of 1907. 

No one with any experience of social work can doubt that some such scheme 
must form the basis of co-operation if overlapping is to be avoided, but it is 
essential for its success that it should cover the whole field of assistance, and so far 
the statutory bodies have fought shy of embarking on any scheme which would 
involve either disclosure of their methods or‘of information regarding those persons 
whom it is their duty to assist. It is interesting to note therefore that among 
the 64 bodies, public and private, on the Liverpool Register’s active list is the 
Liverpool Public Assistance Committee which, since it first came into being in 
1929, has not only been a supporter of the scheme but is responsible, together with 
the Council for Social Service, for financing it. The U.A.B., with its Civil Service 
tradition, is more chary of co-operation and so far only uses the Register to a 
limited extent. 

When it is realised that without some such scheme the U.A.B. must rely on an 
applicant’s own statements as to assistance received from other than State funds, it 
will be seen that the danger of overlapping between voluntary and statutory bodies 
is very real. Such a state of affairs places a premium on the “‘ scrounger ’’ who 
applies for assistance in all directions in the hope (often realised) that he will 
benefit through lack of co-ordination. 

It is now generally agreed that both voluntary and State effort have their place 
within the framework of our social services, but if they are to be complementary 
one to the other it is essential that their joint effort should rest on an efficiently 
organised foundation. To those who realise that any future developments must 
involve much closer co-operation than generally obtains at present, this little book 
offers a most useful guide both as to the need of maintaining some such register 
and as to the best method of organising it. 

This scheme at Liverpool probably owes much of its success to local conditions. 
The time factor is an important one in any grant of assistance and the working of 
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any scheme of registration must depend largely on the efficiency of organisation of 
the voluntary agencies. Results are bound to be more effective in a concentrated 
area like Liverpool, with its highly developed social services, than in more scattered 
areas where the smaller voluntary agencies have to rely to a greater extent on the 
spasmodic assistance of voluntary workers, but many of our larger towns might 
benefit by the experience of Liverpool and adopt the scheme with advantage. 
DiS. 
Public Service in Great Britain. By Hiram Miller Stout. Pp. 189. (University of North 
Carolina Press and Oxford University Press.) 11s. 6d. 

From references made by the author to earlier publications on the subject, it would 
appear that the study by American writers of the British public service dates back at 
least to 1880. Political and social developments in the United States have brought 
fresh interest to the subject and Dr. Stout’s book is one of the results of this interest. 
As a history of the reform of the British Civil Service in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and of its subsequent development until it assumed its present 
structure, the book is admirably lucid and well documented. In dealing with the 
conditions of the present time, most attention is given to the place of the Adminis- 
trative Class in the public service, the functions, duties and problems of the rest 
of the service (stated to embody approximately 444,000 persons) being disposed of 
in one chapter of twenty pages, entitled ‘‘ The Administrative Army.’’ So brief 
a treatment of the questions affecting this great army is obviously inadequate, 
but it is sound and accurate as far as it goes. 

The author is interested most of all—presumably because he is writing primarily 
for an American public—in the question whether efficiency of administration in 
Great Britain is purchased at the price of surrendering democracy and establishing 
“‘ bureaucracy.’’ A full account is given of the report of the Committee on 
Ministers’ Powers, and Dr. Stout is at pains to emphasise that the Committee com- 
pletely exonerated civil servants from any charge of attempting to secure for 
themselves or their departments an arbitrary power. At the same time he cannot 
conceal his fears about tendencies to encroachment, arising not consciously and 
from deliberate intention, but from the growing volume and complexity of govern- 
ment functions. No evidence of a basis for this nervousness is cited, however, 
beyond quotations from other authors with similar indefinite apprehensions. One 
could wish that Dr. Stout had enjoyed the opportunity of seeing more of British 
administration at first hand. He might have realised that administration is not 
mainly, as he seems to assume, the exercise of power but a process of objective 
marshalling of facts and considerations, so that decisions and policies assume a 
character of inevitability and, within the framework set by politics in the ordinary 
sense, practically shape themselves. Civil servants are concerned more with light 
than with power. 

As}. WW 


The Municipal Year Book, 1938. Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, Editors. 
International City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 620 pp. 
1938. $5.00. 

REFLEcTING the shifting scene of municipal developments, this fifth issue of The 

Municipal Year Book includes a number of entirely new features. Some of the 

new sections are ‘‘ Sources of Municipal Powers,’’ ‘‘ Classes and Forms of Municipal 

Government,’’ ‘‘ Municipal Retirement Systems,’’ ‘‘ Organizations of Local 

Government Employees,’’ ‘‘ Trends in the Cost of Local Government,’’ and 

‘* Official State Sources of Municipal Data.’’ Perhaps the most important new 

feature is the inclusion of the 849 municipalities between 5,000 and ‘10,000 

population. For each of the 1,809 cities in the United States having a popula- 

tion of 5,000 or more, the Year Book gives the form of government, area of the 
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city, term and salary of councilmen, the number of councilmen and whether 
elected by wards or at large, utilities owned, officials other than councilmen 
elected by the people, etc. 

The Year Book is divided into five general divisions: Résumé of Municipal 
Activities in each of 24 fields in 1937, General Governmental Data, Municipal 
Personnel, Municipal Finance, and Sources of Informattion. All of the sections 
which were carried in previous issues have been entirely revised and brought up 
ty date with new material added to most of the sections. 

In a general summary, Luther Gulick, Director of the Institute of Public 
Administration, presents a picture of American cities in 1937. In addition to 
the articles in each of the 24 fields such as police, fire, public works, public 
health, there is an article on federal-city relations in 1937 and a detailed summary 
of the activities of state municipal leagues. Another section of the book answers 
the question as to what cities have municipal retirement systems, whether on an 
actuarial basis, number of employees covered, types of benefit, etc. There is 
also detailed information for hundreds of cities regarding the number of employees, 
total expenditures for salaries and wages, average salary of chief municipal 
officials, etc. For each of the 960 cities over 10,000, the Year Book lists the 
names of 12 chief municipal officials. 

Because the Year Book ‘‘ will not answer all the questions on which the 
municipal official desires information,’’ considerable space is devoted to listing 
types and sources of information available and of value to municipal officials in 
day-to-day administration. For example, there is a list of model municipal 
ordinances, a list of books, pamphlets, and reports published in 1937, a list of 
scurces of standards and specifications, etc. 

The Municipal Year Book is the only annual authoritative résumé of activities 
and developments in the various fields of municipal government. Contributors 
included over two thousand municipal officials and about two hundred other 


authorities. 
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Institute Notes and News 


Annual General Meeting.—The sixteenth annual general meeting of the Institute 
was held at Montagu House, Whitehall, S.W.1, on Thursday, 28th April, 1938, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. C. Kent Wright, Chairman of the Council. 

The Council presented their annual report, the main items of which are sum- 
marized below :— 

There had been a steady flow of membership from the three sources to which 
the Institute looks for support—civil servants, local government officers, and 
University staffs engaged in teaching public administration. A number of elected 
members of local authorities have become members of the Institute under the new 
provision in the constitution for admitting to membership persons who, while not 
public servants or teachers of public administration, are ‘‘ actively interested or 
concerned in the practice or study of public administration.”’ 

Overseas and international membership continues to improve. The groups in 
Australia are flourishing and the visit of Sir Josiah Stamp to Sydney provided a 
welcome contact with them. The Group in Southern Rhodesia recorded a successful 
conference, while helpful association has been maintained among members of the 
Institute in Canada, New Zealand and South Africa. 

The unifying character of an interest in the constructive work of public adminis- 
tration, in a world where the centrifugal forces are all too threatening, has found 
evidence during the year in a closer association of the two international organisa- 
tions concerned with public administration—viz., the International Institute of 
Administrative Science and the International Union of Local Authorities. American 
influence has been active in this movement. The Institute is affiliated and is 
helping to encourage international co-operation in the study of administrative 
institutions and methods. 

The following research studies undertaken with the aid of the grant from the 
Spelman Fund were issued during the year:—Principles of Social Administration; 
by T. S. Stmey, M.A. (Oxford University Press, 1os.); and British Experiments in 
Public Ownership and Control; by TERENCE O’BriEN. (Allen & Unwin, tos. 6d.) 

Other studies in hand include those into Decentralisation in Central Government 
Departments, the Public Health Services, and Local Authorities: Consolidated 
Loans Fund. 

An extension of the facilities for obtaining a diploma in public administration 
was provided by the decision of the University of London to establish a special 
diploma open to those who have not matriculated. 

The Council reported that special steps were being taken to encourage, through 
the medium of the Institute, closer co-operation between staff organisations and 
colleagues in other branches of the public service. 

The report referred to the lamented death of the honorary treasurer, Mr. F. G. 
Bowers, comptroller of the London County Council, which occurred in 1937. The 
office of honorary treasurer had been filled temporarily by Lieut.-Colonel B. Barnes. 

Mr. A. J. Waldegrave, the honorary secretary, had informed the Council of 
his wish to be released from the duties of that office, though he was willing to 
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continue to give active help in the Institute’s work. Mr. Waldegrave took over 
the duties of honorary secretary of the Institute in July, 1934. He has devoted 
himself with unremitting zeal to the interests of the Institute, and there can be no 
doubt that the increasingly friendly relations which exist between it and kindred 
bodies throughout the Dominions are due in a large measure to the tactful and 
regular way in which he has maintained contact with them. 

At the annual meeting Sir Henry Bunbury emphasised the value of Mr. 
Waldegrave’s services to the Institute. Mr. Waldegrave said that the work which 
the Institute had embarked upon could be extended and intensified, and that 
during the past four years, through his close contact with its activities, he had 
been impressed more than ever with the need for an organisation like the Institute. 
He expressed his gratitude to the capable groups of people who were giving such 
valuable assistance to the Institute. 

Lieut.-Colonel B. Barnes has agreed to be nominated for the position of 
honorary secretary and Mr. A. J. C. Edwards for that of honorary treasurer. 
Mr. E. Bedford and Mr. W. Franklin were re-elected as auditors. 

The election for the Council had resulted as follows :— 


FELLOWS 
Local Government 
Civil Servants Officers Others 
Waldegrave, A. J. 171 Roberts, J. R. Corser, Haden ... 134 
Sharp, W. D. ... 162 Howard se 
Curtis, Miss M. ... 157 Larkin, Sydney... 173 
Edwards, A. J.C. 151 Wright, C. Kent.. 159 
Smyth, Miss D.... 135 Steadman, F. ... 153 
Lloyd, E. M.H.... 133 Lund, Edmund... 143 
Wonter, C. a.» San 
Shepherd, A. C.... 134 
Williamson, 
j. 3. Ge: ins ae 
MEMBERS 
Local Government 
Civil Servants Officers Others 
Soot, WD. 2...) "63° “Dyer; ys: 3. “St Davis; EB: aia 
Bradley, B. . \9Q Read, Hi. &. i 
Ayers, H.W... 74 Coulson, W. ee ge 
Naughten, T. E... 7o Higgins,M.C. ... 67 
ASSOCIATES 
Local Government 
Civil Servants Officers 
Coburn, W.S. .... 71 Thompson, 
Slatter, H. G. E. 59 Miss Jean is “6D 


Rawlings, W. J... 67 
Waddilove, L. E. 67 
Skilton, A. S. V. 65 


Lieut.-Colonel Barnes, in moving the adoption of the accounts, referred to 
certain increases of expenditure which, however, were mainly attributable to rising 
membership and were offset by the larger subscription income. The accounts 
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showed an income of £2,692 6s. and a surplus on the year’s working of £361 14s. 9d., 
of which £320 3s. 7d. had been transferred to the reserve fund. 


Haldane Essay Competition.—The following report of the adjudicators, Mr. C. 
Kent Wright and Mr. W. A. Ross, was received :— 


‘** Fourteen essays only were submitted, most of them on some aspect of 
local government. The general level was not particularly high. Two essays 
seemed to be distinctly superior to the others, and each of them exceeded the 
limit of 5,000 words. In the special circumstances we did not think it right to 
exclude them from consideration, but future competitors should be warned that 
they may be disqualified if this limit is exceeded. We decided to award the 
prize to the author of the essay on ! ‘ Democratic Contral in English Public 
Administration,’ whose nom de plume was ‘ Ad Meliora.’ The other essay 
deserving special commendations is *‘ The Disposal of Profits Earned by 
Municipal Trading Undertakings,’ by ‘ Moussorgsky.” Among other essays 
of interest, one suggested the appointment of Public Relations Officers by the 
larger local authorities, another made a comparative survey of the principal 
characteristics of contemporary local government in England, France and 
Germany, another dealt with training in the Civil Service, and another described 
the Public Services Board, Southern Rhodesia.’’ 


Conference in the Argentine.—The Institute has received particulars of a con- 
ference to be held in Buenos Aires in September on the subject of administrative 
rationalisation. The topics to be discussed under the heading of public administra- 
tion include: The Rationalisation of Municipal Services, The Co-ordination of 
National, Provincial and Municipal Services, The Mechanisation of Administrative 
Services, Standardisation of Materials, and The Recruitment of Personnel. 


London County Hail University Extension Centre.—The Centre has to acknowledge 
the receipt of the gift of a complete set of the quarterly journals of the Institute 
ef Public Administration. The donor is Mr. A. A. Albrow, who has from the 
outset been a staunch supporter of the Institute. 


Sir Josiah Stamp’s Inaugural Address.—The Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the Canadian House of Commons has asked for permission to reproduce 
as an appendix to the Report of the House of Commons Committee on the Canadian 
Civil Service Sir Josiah Stamp’s inaugural address to the Institute on ‘‘ The 
Administrator and a Planned Society.’’ The necessary permission has been 
granted. 


Bound Volumes of ‘‘ Public Administration.” —Readers of the journal are reminded 
of the facilities for having their copies bound for permanent reference. Members 
and associates who would like their volumes bound in the uniform binding, i.e., 
dark brown half morocco, with gold lettering on spine, at the price of 7s. 3d., post 
free should send the four issues of the journal for 1937, with the index, to the 
Institute office. 


Winter Season, 1938-39.—The inaugural address for next winter will be delivered 
by Sir John Anderson, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., M.P., on Friday, 28th October, 
in London. His subject will be Administration in India. 


1 ** Democratic Control in English Public Administration,’’ by W. J. Hunt, A.C.I.S., 
County Treasurer’s Department, West Sussex County Council. 

2“ The Disposal of Profits Earned by Municipal Trading Undertakings,’’ by C. A. 
Orton, A.I.M.T.A., F.R.Econ.S., Accountancy Assistant, Croydon Borough Council. 
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New Vice-President.—To fill a vacancy for vice-president caused by the resigna- 
tion of Sir Russell Scott, the Council have elected Sir Horace Wilson, G.C.M.G., 
G.C.B., C.B.E. 


Public Administration in New Zealand.—The New Zealand Government have made 
a grant of £2,000 towards the cost of a university chair in public administration. 
They have also granted {100 to the New Zealand Institute of Public Administration 
as a contribution to the funds of the Institute’s journal. The British Institute has 
made an arrangement with the New Zealand body for an exchange of book reviews 
for publication in the respective journals. 


Birthday Honours List.—The Institute has pleasure in congratulating a number 
of its members whose names appeared in the Birthday Honours List issued on 
June gth. First on the list is the name of Sir Josiah Stamp, the President of the 
Institute, who has been made a baron. Sir William Prescott, for many years 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Water Board, has been created a baronet, and 
Mr. F. C. H. Wiltshire, Town Clerk of Birmingham, a Vice-President of the 
Institute and Vice-President of the Society of Town Clerks, has been made a 
knight. The honour of K.C.B. has been conferred on Mr. Leonard Browett, 
Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Transport, and Sir Cyril Hurcomb, a 
former occupant of that position and now Chairman of the Electricity Commission. 
Mr. Roy Hendy, Town Clerk of Sydney, New South Wales, has been awarded the 
C.M.G., and Mr. Cecil Oakes, Clerk of the East Suffolk County Council, the C.B.E. 


Research.—The attention of members is called to the enclosed order-form 
enabling them to purchase at half-price the research report of Miss May L. 
Dhonan on “ Decentralisation in Government Departments.”’ 


Two other reports are on the point of publication, ‘‘ Local Authorities: 
Consolidated Loans Funds,’’ by A. H. Marshall and J. M. Drummond, and 
** Public Health Services,’’ by Norman Wilson, the former being one of the studies 
in which the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants is co-operating. 
These two books will be published for the Institute by Messrs. William Hodge & 
Co., Utd., under the arrangement recently made with that firm. Order-forms 
offering the half-price concession will be sent to members shortly. 
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